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IN OcToBEeR 1692, FOUR MILITIA OFFICERS in the English sugar colony of Barbados 
believed that they had discovered a “slave conspiracy,” a secret plan for coordinated 
Insurrection, exactly one day before it would have engulfed the island in revolution. 
They developed this idea through unequal collaboration with an enslaved man 
named Ben, an accused conspirator who turned king's evidence after he was found 
guilty, hung up in chains, and starved almost to death. The officers expanded the 
investigation with Ben’s testimony, describing it as “altogether the meanes of the 
farther discovery” of many new suspects. They transposed that information into a 
distinctly European projection in a table appended to a report of four manuscript 
pages. Demonstrating English fears more than African goals, it arranged the con- 
spirators into militia units of a rebel army that exactly mirrored the colony's regi- 
ments of horse and foot. The table also represented the alleged “disposeall of the 
Government” among the conspirators, with Ben accepting the position of governor. 
At the same time, it spelled out the conspirators’ claims on gentlemen’s very iden- 
tities with a series of horizontal lines connecting the name of each enslaved man to 
that of the gentleman he intended to supplant. (See Figure 1.) 

The essence of the “discovery” of a slave conspiracy—that is, the creation of 
official knowledge about an alleged plan for insurrection—is best captured in this 
cross-cultural reframing and intimate but imbalanced negotiation between a des- 
perate informant and fearful investigators. Magistrates turned English ears to Af- 
rican voices, but heard them imperfectly. They evaluated informants’ ideas and re- 
corded aspects of them that aligned with their own notions of possible forms of 
insurrection. Accordingly, the court determined on slim evidence that slaves planned 
to seize their masters’ arms in the dead of night, meet at the principal settlement 
of Bridgetown, set fires around town to lure sleepy men outside into a slaughter, and 
then supplant them as the heads of existing households and the government. The 
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FiGurRE 1: This list of enslaved men accused of planning an insurrection in Barbados was drawn up by the 
investigating judges and identified the planter whose name, title, and estate cach conspirator would have 
clammed in a world turned upside down. From Frere et al., Report on the Conspiracy, enclosed m Kendall to 
the Lords of Trade and Plantations, November 3, 1692, The National Archives of the United Kingdom, Kew, 
Public Record Office, CO 28/1, 205. Courtesy of the National Archives of the United Kingdom. 
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militia arrested at least 300 slaves and sentenced scores to be banished, castrated, 
hanged, burned alive, or starved to death. At least 114 people died. But whatever 
rebellion may have been intended, and however assured the crackdown, an exam- 
ination of this “conspiracy” reveals it to be a conjectural pastiche that 1s instructive 
about how colonizers can come to believe that they understand the intentions of 
subject populations.! 

As In many colonial situations, masters in Barbados faced an alien population 
whose intentions were frighteningly inscrutable.* They tried to anticipate the con- 
sequences of attempted domination by querying local informants and studying the 
activities of slaves, and, as colonizers often did, they mterpreted what they saw partly 
through their own lenses.4 However, because magistrates in seventeenth-century 
Barbados had slender experience with slave rebellions, they had no particular con- 
ventions for understanding the new possibility of large-scale slave insurrection. They 
were still inventing the category of “slave conspiracy” that has become so familiar 
to historians of the Americas. As they struggled to comprehend this new situation, 
their working assumptions were unusually open to influence from other realms of 
ideas, including those beyond the practice of slavery. Their most striking discovery 
In Barbados’s slave conspiracy investigation of 1692—the emphasis on arson, mas- 
sacre, and social reversal—resulted from the local adaptation of English fears of 
Catholic violence against Protestants, ideas about Ireland’s anticolonial rebellions, 
and vernacular understandings of ancient Roman slave conspiracies and rebellions. 
We can recover these antecedents and use them to illuminate the mechanics behind 
how and why magistrates and their informants turned to other spheres to explain the 
possibility of insurrection. In attempts to make sense of the unfamiliar, colonizers 
in Barbados and elsewhere have relied on subjugated people's input less straight- 
forwardly than they thought, and they have drawn ideas from realms more remote 
than we usually recognize, less wittingly than we often give them credit for. 


' Tobias Frere, Richard Scott, Thomas Morris, and John Duboys, Report on the Conspiracy, en- 
closed in James Kendall to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, November 3, 1692, The National Archives 
of the United Kingdom, Kew [hereafter TNA], Public Record Office [hereafter PRO], CO 28/1, 200-205; 
[Edmund Bohun,|.4 Bref, bur Most Tree Relation of the Late Barbarous and Bloedy Plot of the Negro’s 
in the Island of Barbados on Friday the 21 of October, 1692 (London, 1693); Payment to Alice Mills, 
Barbados Council Minutes, January 24, 1693, TN.A, PRO, CO 31/4, 397. Note: Dates have been rendered 
with each year beginning on January 1. Overviews of the conspiracy include Jerome S. Handler, “Slave 
Revolts and Conspiracies in Seventeenth-Century Barbados,” New West Indian Guide 56, no. 1/2 (1982): 
5—42: Handler, “The Barbados Slave Conspiracies of 1675 and 1692,” Journal of the Barbados Museum 
and Historical Society 36, no. 4 (1981-1982): 312-333; Hilary Beckles, Black Rebellion in Barbados: The 
Strugele against Slavery, 1627-1538 (Bridgetown, 1987), 42-48; Jenny Shaw, Everday Life in the Early 
English Caribbean: Insh, Africans, and the Construction of Difference (Athens, Ga., 2013), 146-152. 

? For recent emphasis on “uncertainty and doubt” among colonizers, see Laura Ann Stoler, Along 
the Archival Grain: Epistemic Anxeties and Colonial Common Sense (Princeton, NJ., 2009), 4; see ako 
Linda Colley, Captives: Britain, Empire, and the World, 1600-1850 (London, 2002). 

4 On local informants and imperial projects, see C. A. Bayly, Lnpire and Information: Intelligence 
Gathenng and Social Communication in India, 1780-1870 (Cambridge, 1996); Susan Scott Parrish, Amer- 
ican Curiosity: Cultures of Natural History in the Colonial British Atlantic Word (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2006). 
On European misintérpretation of indigenous knowledge, see Inga Clendinneén, Ambivalent Congquests: 
Maya and Spaniard in Yucatan, 1517-1570 (New York, 1987); Leroy Vail, ed., The Creation of Tribalism 
m Southem Africa (London, 1989). On the contributions of early modern English attitudes toward the 
poor in the development of racial slavery, see Winthrop D. Jordan, White over Black: American Attitudes 
foward the Negro, f550-/8/2 (Williamsburg, Va., 1965), chap. 1; Simon P. Newman, A New World of 
Labor The Development of Plantation Slavery in the British Atlantic (Philadelphia, 2013), chap. 1. 
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This moment of fear elucidates the historical process of sense-making because 
masters’ acute vulnerability made them less likely to influence the collection of in- 
formation about slaves’ intentions and the potential threat. And yet their interpre- 
tations remained susceptible to inadvertent warping. [t was not simply that they held 
power over the informants, but rather that they used indirect evidence to speculate 
about violence that might occur—or, once the danger had passed, offered a coun- 
terfactual history of violence that cou/d have occurred—instead of describing some- 
thing that actually did occur. By paying attention to unwitting distortions, we are able 
to measure discursive power and its interdependence with relations of power be- 
tween masters and slaves.* 

In his study of the Haitian Revolution, Michel-Rolph Trouillot provided useful 
tools for analyzing how relational and discursive power can influence the production 
of historical knowledge even at the earliest moment of perception and inscription. 
Trouillot theorized that the “creation” of facts and their “assembly” into a docu- 
ment—in our case, the production of confessions and their synthesis into a report— 
resulted from the interweaving of occurrences (“the materiality of the socio-his- 
torical process”) with participants’ subjective experiences of whatever was 
happening, conditioned by the discursive bounds of what was “thinkable.” Trouillot 
used this distinction to urge positivists to see that power always influences the in- 
scription of sources that purport to describe what happened, while he encouraged 
constructivists not to dismiss the importance of material events, however difficult 
they may be for us to access. His goal was not to reduce the world to the real and 
the cultural but to emphasize the productive overlaps and tensions between the two 
tendencies, which he called “the two sides of historicity,” in the production of knowl- 
edge about any situation.° In our case, features of life such as patterns of exploitation 
and resistance in Barbados, everyday political activity among the enslaved, and even 
Afro-Barbadians’ demographic superiority (and the latent threat of insurrection) 
were important but not determinative for how, exactly, slaves drew on diasporic 
African ideas when making a confession, and likewise for precisely how masters 
applied ideas from parallel European situations to make sense of what was said to 
be happening. 

Building on Trouillot’s notion of “the thinkable” and its connection to inter- 
twined sociohistorical and interpretive dynamics, the Barbados case shows that 
knowledge ina novel situation can be created through operations of analogy between 
ideas from many overlapping discourses and by virtue of those ideas’ direct entan- 

4 For asummary and analysis of the contested application of discourse analysis to colonial situations, 
see Ania Loomba, Colonialism /Postcolonialism, 2nd ed. (New York, 2005), 42-53, 82-90. 

* Michel-Rolph Trouwillot, Silencing the Past: Power and the Production of Histery (Boston, 1995), 
24-29, 73, 130. Trowllot labels sociohistorical processes “historicity 1” and historical narratives “his- 
tonicity 2," but sees them as intertwined. Also helpful 1 Stuart Hall's emphasis on needing to explain 
the historical process of the “articulation together” (or the contingent and impermanent joining) of 
social, ideological, and political structures into a compound formation, such as a slave conspiracy scare. 
Stuart Hall, “On Postmodernism and Articulation: An Interview with Stuart Hall,” ¢d. Lawrence CGrross- 
berg, in David Morley and Kuan-Hsing Chen, eds., Sueart Hall: Critical Dialogues in Cultural Studies (New 
York, 1996), 131-150, here 141-145; Hall,“ Race, Articulation, and Societies Structured in Dominance,” 
in UNESCO, ed., Soctological Theortes: Race and Colonialism (Paris, 1980), 305-345, here 328-531, 


436-342; see also Jennifer Daryl Slack, “The Theory and Method of Articulation in Cultural Studies,” 
in Morley and Chen, eds., Stuart Hall, 112-127. 
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glement with life in Barbados.® Frames of reference—sets of ideas, or banks of con- 
cepts, rooted in discourses originating elsewhere in the Atlantic world—became 
available to segments of the population through sociohistorical developments such 
as migration patterns and reading habits. They offered guiding concepts—examples 
that served as specific models—that could be applied when they seemed to be con- 
sistent with other features of life in Barbados. The report on the slave conspiracy 
of 1692 was produced at the intersection of social conflict and material realities with 
a multiplicity of linguistic structures of power that have often remained obscured and 
overlooked.’ 

Guiding concepts entered masters’ and slaves’ production of knowledge at sev- 
eral points, beginning with the questions that masters chose to ask suspects. Then 
informants made sense of those queries and decided how to respond by finding rough 
correspondences between masters’ apparent interests, their own experiences with 
Barbadian social structures, and guides from the frames of reference that they found 
relevant. When investigators evaluated these confessions, they favored information 
that not only resembled their own impressions of Barbadian life, but also matched 
up with guiding concepts from English framings, and, especially, that paralleled sim- 
ilar concepts across multiple germane frames of reference. Although investigators 
wielded power through coercion and inscription, accordingly favoring interpreta- 
tions that tallied with English concepts, they had to select ideas from among those 
deemed relevant by informants who generated them in accord with their own Afro- 
Caribbean framings. Thus the conspiracy findings did not originate with just one 
group but were a product of unequal co-authorship between Africans and Euro- 
peans, and they were the result of nested operations of analogical thinking at the 
intersection of Barbadian, African, and European discourses. 

It is possible to identify the guiding concepts and frames of reference that pro- 
duced the official report on the 1692 slave conspiracy scare, and also to explain their 
interplay with local social structures and historical dynamics, through a systematic 
inspection of several discourses that constituted the lives of the enslaved informers 
and the investigating militia officers. The most immediate context for the report's 
creation, the courtroom, can be used to show how investigative techniques con- 
strained exchanges between masters and slaves. Through a comparative analysis, we 
can then evaluate the overlap and disjuncture between the official report's findings 
and the local Barbadian social structures and material realities that would seem to 
bear most directly on concepts of resistance: masters’ and slaves’ experiences of 
exploitation and social conflict, and social practices and political concepts in Afro- 
Barbadian society. While local practices corresponded somewhat to conspiracy find- 
ings, they did not supply the most striking features of the conspiracy allegations so 
much as render other interpretations credible by anchoring them in loose approx- 
imations of life in Barbados. Asecond level of comparison can then demonstrate that 

* Discourse here is not simply representation, but the articulation together of “social and historical 
conditions” with the “specific representations [that] are generated,” as in Loomba, Colonilism)/Post- 
colonialism, 84-85, For examples of the utility of analogies incolonization, see Lauren Benton, A Search 
for Sovereignty: Law and Geography in European Empires, 1400-1900 (New York, 2010), 15-20, 28. 

"| use the term “experience” with the understanding that firsthand encounters are always discur- 


sively constructed rather than unmediated access to a phenomenon. Joan W. Scott, “The Evidence of 
Experience,” Critical Inguiry 17, no. 4 (1991): 773-797. 
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key elements of the conspiracy findings were adapted from guiding concepts in clas- 
sical Greek and Roman histories, fears of Catholic insurrection, and lessons from 
England's colonization of Ireland. Although these frames of reference may seem 
unrelated or 1mprobable, they were made available to Barbadian magistrates and 
shown to be pertinent through sociohistorical processes that included these men’s 
upbringings, their libraries, their confessional politics, their wartime service, and the 
undeniable presence of Catholics and Irish in Barbados who formed occasional al- 
liances with Africans. 

The creation of conspiracy confessions has eluded explanation partly because 
historians have been debating the degree of slaves’ resistance or acquiescence to 
enslavement. In the mid-twentieth century, recovering examples of collective po- 
litical consciousness was historiographically urgent as the United States struggled 
openly with racial injustice on many fronts. Troubled by misguidedly sanguine por- 
trayals of master-slave relations, Herbert Aptheker and others argued for enslaved 
people's perpetual resistance by cataloguing rebellions and rebellion plots in North 
America and the Caribbean that appeared ready to explode into revolution.’ This 
scholarship has sometimes confused the matter by conflating those distinct but re- 
lated phenomena: an “insurrection” or “rebellion” is properly defined as collective 
violence that actually occurred, whereas a “plot” or “conspiracy” Is a representation 
of violence that was supposedly planned but appeared not to come to fruition be- 
cause masters anticipated it and arrested the alleged “conspirators.”'” In eighteenth- 


* On classicism in America, see Meyer Reinhold, Classica Amencana: The Greek and Roman Heritage 
nt the United States (Detroit, 1984), 31-32; Michal J. Rozbicki, The Complete Colonial Gentleman: Cul- 
tural Legitimacy in Plantation America (Charlottesville, Va. 1998), 55-59; Caroline Winterer, “From 
Royal to Republican: The Classical Image in Early America,” Jouwmal of American Aistory 91, no. 4 
(2005): 1264-1290. On English fears regarding Catholics, see John Miller, Popery and Politics in England, 
/660-/688 (Cambridge, 1973); Peter Lake, “Anti-Popery: The Structure of a Prejudice,” in Richard Cust 
and Ann Hughes, eds., Conflict in Early Stuart England: Studies in Religion and Politics, £603-—1642 (Lon- 
don, 1989), 72-106; Linda Colley, &ritons: Forging the Nation, 1707-1837 (New Haven, Conn., 1994), 
chap. 1; Owen Stanwood, fhe Empire Reformed: English America tn the Age of the Glorious Revolution 
(Philadelphia, 2011), 17-19. On the Irish example, see Nicholas P. Canny, “The Ideology of English 
Colonization: From Ireland to America,” Willam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 30, no, 4 (1973): 375- 
S598; Canny, Aragdom and Colony: freland tn the Atlantic Word, [560-/800 (Baltimore, 1985). 

* Some of the most important works here are C. L. R. James, The Black Jacobins: Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and the San Domingo Revolution (New York, 1935); Herbert Aptheker, American Negro 
Slave Revolts (New York, 1944): Stephen B. Oates, The Fires of Jubilee: Nat Turner's Fierce Rebellion (New 
York, 1975); Eugene D. Genovese, From Rebellion to Revolution: Afro-American Slave Revolts in the 
Making of the Modern Word (Baton Rouge, La., 1979); Michael Craton, Testing the Chains: Resistance 
to Slavery in the British West Indies (Ithaca, N.Y., 1982); David Barry Gaspar, Bondmen and Rebels: A 
Study of Master-Slave Relations in Antigua (Baltimore, 1985); Thomas J. Davis, 4 Rumor of Revolt: The 
“Great Negro Plot" in Colonial New York (New York, 1983); David Patrick Geggus, “The French and 
Haitian Revolutions, and Resistance to Slavery inthe Americas: An Overview,” Revue francaise d'histoire 
doutre-mer 76, no, 282-283 (1989): 107-124; Michael Mullin, Africa in America: Slave Acculturation and 
Resistance in the American South and the British Canbbean, 1736-1831 (Urbana, Ill, 1992); Douglas R. 
Egerton, Gabriel's Rebellion: The Virginia Slave Conspiractes of 1800 and 1802 (Chapel Hill, N.C, 1993); 
Egerton, He Shall Go Qut Free: The Lives of Denmark Vesey (Madison, Wis., 1999); Peter Linebaugh 
aml Marcus Rediker, Jhe Many-Headed Hydra: Sailors, Slaves, Commoners, and the Hidden History of 
the Revolutionary Atlantic (Boston, 2000). The tendency has continued with Linford D. Fisher, “*Dan- 
gerous Designes’: The 1676 Barbados Act to Prohibit New England Indian Slave Importation,” Hillam 
and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 71, no. 1 (2014): 99-124, here 109-110; Shaw, Everyday Life in the Early 
Enelish Carthbean, 132-140, 146-152. 

Whereas masters used the term “plot” (well-schematized plans) or “conspiracy” (secret, trea- 
sOn0uUs agreements, often to commit murder) to refer to a real plan for insurrection, thus sometimes 
retroactively explaining a rebellion as having been preceded by an undiscovered conspiracy, | prefer the 
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and nineteenth-century Anglo America, conspiracy investigations occurred about 
twice as often as collective rebellions. These investigations sometimes resulted in the 
execution or banishment of dozens or even hundreds of enslaved blacks at a time. 
The portrayals of violence in the findings of conspiracy inquiries differed significantly 
from the violence that actually occurred in revolts, and conflating the two has warped 
our understanding of insurrection."! 

Conspiracy scares were recognized as a distinct phenomenon when Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown and others offered early voices of skepticism about rebellious inten- 
tions by emphasizing that these events were more important as white community 
rituals. More stridently, Michael P. Johnson has argued that the iconic Denmark 
Vesey plot (1822) was not an imminent rebellion so much as a fabrication by po- 
litically motivated judges.!? Johnson's skepticism has ignited new debate about high- 
profile conspiracy scares—in each case, did slaves intend to revolt, or did masters 
falsely accuse them?—even while much scholarship has productively shown that peo- 
ple actually resisted enslavement in subtler ways than rebellion.'* By contrast, our 


more neutral term “plan” for actual intentions of vidlence. The strictly legal definition of conspiracy as 
“the verbal agreement itself 1s helpful only in interpreting standards of evidence in slave trials. Oxfoni 
English Dietionary,s.¥. “conspiracy,” “conspire,” “plot” (n.), “plot” (v.); cf. Thomas J. Davis, “Conspiracy 
arm! Credibility: Look Who's Talking, about What: Law Talk and Loose Talk,” Witiam and Mary Quar- 
ferly, 3rd series, 59, no. 1 (2002): 167-174, here 168. 

'' For frequency, see the catalogues of events in Aptheker, Amencan Negro Slave Revolts; Craton, 
Testing the Chams; Geggus, “Resistance to Slavery in the Americas”; Junius P. Rodriguez, ed., Ency- 
clopedia of Slave Resistance and Rebellion, 2 vob. (Westport, Conn., 2006). 

'2 Richard C. Wade, “The Vesey Plot: A Reconsideration,” Journal of Southem History 30, no, 2 
(1964): 143-161; Bertram Wyatt-Brown, Southern Honor: Ethics and Behavior in the Old South (Oxford, 
1982), chap. 15; Winthrop D. Jordan, Tiedt and Silence at Second Creek: An Inquiry into a Crail War 
Slave Conspiricy (Baton Rouge, La., 1993); Michael P. Johnson, “Denmark Vesey and His Co-Con- 
spirators,” Wiliam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 38, no. 4 (2001): 915-976, This essay offers a wider 
cultural analysis to complement Wyatt-Brown’s and Johnson's studies of conspiracy scares as local pol- 
itics. These events must be understood as local adaptations and applications of a powerful Atlantic 
discourse, first involving ideas from far outside the practice of slavery in the seventeenth century, and 
then developing in America by the nineteenth century. Wyatt-Brown analyzed conspiracy scares as erup- 
tions of white insecurity quelled by violent anti-black rituals that affirmed the racial order. His char- 
acterization of the antebellum South as a “fairly institutionless society” with “no feeling of permanent 
mastery of events” was perhaps even truer of Barbados and the early modern Atlantic world; Southern 
Honor, 405. Johnson identifies two parallel tracks of local politics as constitutive of the conspiracy scare. 
The first is whites* political wrangling over “reputation,” but cf. Robert L. Paquette and Douglas R. 
Egerton, “Of Facts and Fables: New Light on the Denmark Vesey Affair.” South Carolina Historical 
Magazine 105, no, 1 (2004): 8-48. The second is blacks’ rumors of manumission based on “heterodox 
readings of authoritative words”; Johnson, “Denmark Vesey and His Co-Conspirators,” 939, 969, John- 
son, even more than Wyatt-Brown, emphasizes the deliberate persecution of innocent victims; ibid., 971. 
Although exceptions do exist, | differ from them in that I see conspiracy scares as genuine expressions 
of fear, especially given the expense of investigations and the economic consequences of false alarms. 

‘3 For the debate over slaves’ intentions, see Johnson, “Denmark Vesey and His Co-Conspirators” 
Robert Gross et al., “Forunt: The Making of a Slave Conspiracy, Part 2.” William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd series, 59, no. 1 (2002): 135-202; Paquette and Egerton, “Of Facts and Fables”; Robert L. Paquette, 
“From Rebellion to Revisionism: The Continuing Debate about the Denmark Vesey Affair,” Journal 
of the Historical Society 4, no. 3 (2004): 291-334; Jill Lepore, New York Buming: Liberty, Slavery, and 
Conspiracy in Eielteenth-Century Manhattan (New York, 2005); Peter Charles Hoffer, The Great New 
York Conspiracy of 1741: Slavery, Crime, and Colonial Law (Lawrence, Kans., 2003); William R. Ryan, 
The World of Thomas Jeremiah: Charles Town on the Eve of the Amencan Revolution (New York, 2010); 
James O'Neil Spady, “Power and Confession: On the Credibility of the Earliest Reports of the Denmark 
Vesey Slave Conspiracy.” Wiliam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 68, no. 2 (2011): 287-304; Michael L. 
Nicholls, Whispers of Rebellion: Narrating Gabriels Conspiracy (Charlottesville, Va., 2012). For other 


forms of slave resistance, see Raymond A. Bauer and Alice H. Bauer, “Day to Day Resistance to Mav- 
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FIGURE 2 (here and facing): Bridgetown was the island’s commercial and political hub and the counterintuitive 
centerpiece of the alleged slave conspiracy as a center of white settlement. From Samuel Copen, 4 Prospect 
a! Badge Town in Barbados (London, 1695). Courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library at Brown University. 


new focus on the construction of knowledge that underlay the alleged discoveries 
rebalances scholarly attention from its almost exclusive focus on power relations 
between masters and slaves toward a more productive recognition of how discursive 
power governed masters and slaves and constituted their access to positional and 
relational power. 

Accounting for the creation of knowledge about conspiracy has implications even 
for historians whose Investment is not so much In resistance as In recovering quo- 
tidian details of life or broader patterns of belief in enslaved communities by reading 
between the lines of trial records.'* As James Sidbury has explained, even if a trial 
record’s “broadest outlines” were dictated by masters, “most of [its] details were 


ery.” Journal of Negro Histery 27, no. 4 (1942): 399-419; Gerald W. Mullin, Pireht and Rebellion: Slave 
Resistance in Eighteenth-Century Virginia (New York, 1972); Eugene D. Genovese, Koll Jordan, Roll The 
World the Slaves Made (New York, 1974), Beckles, Black Rebellion in Barbados, 30-36, 63-72; Gaspar, 
Rondmen and Rebels, chap. 9; Philip D. Morgan, Slave Counterpoint: Black Culture in the Etehteenth- 
Century Chesapeake and Lowcountry (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1998), chaps. 8-10; Walter Johnson, Soul by 
Soul: Life inside the Antebellum Stave Market (Cambridge, Mass., 1999). 

' Philip D. Morgan and George D. Terry, “Slavery in Microcosm: A Conspiracy Scare in Colonial 
South Carolina,” Southern Studies 21, no, 2 (1982): 121-145; Joao José Reis, Slave Rebellion in Brazil: 
The Muslim Uprising of 1833 tn Bahia, trans. Arthur Brakel (Baltimore, 1993); James Sidbury, Plougi- 
shares into Swords: Race, Rebellion, and Identity in Gabriel's Virginia, (730-1810 (Cambridge, 1997), chap. 
2; Lepore, New York Buming, chap. 5; Matt D. Childs, The /8/2 Aponte Rebellion in Cuba and the Struggle 
against Atlantic Slavery (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2006); Serena R. Zabin, Dangerous Economies: Status and 
Commerce in Imperial New York (Philadelphia, 2009); J. William Harris, The Hanging of Thomas Jere- 
miah: A Free Black Man's Encounter with Liberty (New Haven, Conn., 2009); Keith Mason, “The Ab- 
sentee Planter and the Key Slave: Privilege, Patriarchalism, and Exploitation in the Early Eighteenth- 
Century Caribbean,” Wiliam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 70, no. 1 (2013): 79-102; Shaw, Everyday 
Life it the Early English Caribbean, chap. 5. For cultural values refracted through expressions of fear, 
see Maria Elena Martinez, “The Black Blood of New Spain: Limpieza de Sangre, Racial Violence, and 
Gendered Power in Early Colonial Mexico,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 61, no, 3 (2004): 
479-520. 
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invented by [the] enslaved.” Yet these slave conspiracy findings were precipitate 
knowledge from the intersection of many African, European, and American dis- 
courses, including the discursive system of slave conspiracy detection itself that was 
emerging. The “details” and “outlines” cannot easily be separated because they were 
integral to each other’s creation. Clarifying patterns of entanglement between Eu- 
ropean ideas, African ideas, and Barbadian sociohistorical phenomena should assist 
efforts to read against the grain in American slavery and other situations of extreme 
domination. 

Barbados merits our attention because, as the wealthiest place in seventeenth- 
century Anglo America and its crucible for innovating slavery, 1t provided one of the 
first opportunities for colonists to think through the prospect of total insurrection.'® 
At the time of the scare, the island had just undergone a sweeping economic and 
social transformation. Between 1640 and 1660, English planters in Barbados dis- 
carded tobacco cultivation for more profitable, but labor-intensive, sugar monocul- 
ture. With the transition to sugar accelerating in the 1670s, planters began to pur- 
chase unprecedented numbers of enslaved Africans as changes in Atlantic labor 
markets made it more difficult and less profitable to use indentured servants from 
the British Isles. The European population in Barbados dwindled from 35,000 to 
19,600, while the African population soared from 20,000 to 46,600 and beyond, 
largely from human trafficking. Thus the remaining planters rapidly crowded their 
homes and plantations with a population of coerced laborers whose unfamiliar ap- 
pearance, customs, and languages rendered their mtentions mysterious. Partially 

'S James Sidbury, “Plausible Stories and Varnished Truths,” Wiliam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 
59, no. 1 (2002): 179-184, here 182. 

i Peter H. Wood, Black Majority: Neeroes in Colonial South Carolina from [670 through the Stone 
Rebellion (New York, 1974), chap. 1: Richard $. Dunn, “The English Sugar Islands and the Founding 
of South Carolina,” South Carolina Historical Magazine 72, no. 2 (1971): 81-93; David Barry Gaspar, 
“With a Rod of Iron: Barbados Slave Laws as a Model for Jamaica, South Carolina, and Antigua, 1661- 
1697.” in Darlene Clark Hine and Jacqueline McLeod, eds., Crossing Soundanes: Companitive History 
of Black People in Diaspora (Bloomington, Ind., 1999), 343-366; Jennifer L. Morgan, Lahoring Women: 
Reproduction and Gender in New World Slavery (Philadelphia, 2004); Newman, A New World of Labor, 
250-255. 
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overheard conversations and rumors of rebellion prompted masters to suspect the 
worst and to turn to their only available sources: local informants among enslaved 
people.!’ 


FACE-TO-FACE ADVERSARIAL COLLABORATION In the courtroom was a point of inter- 
section for many of the ideas that produced the conspiracy findings of 1692. Inves- 
tigative procedures constrained how African, European, and Barbadian discourses 
interacted. This began with the routine trial of an enslaved man named Hammon 
who was caught sneaking up to the jail in Bridgetown to tell two prisoners, Sambo 
and Ben, that they “should not discover [i.e., reveal] any thing’”—about what, though, 
was still unclear. Major John Duboys drove the process of discovery by promising 
Hammon a reprieve if he would divulge everything he knew; already, a colonial 
official’s desperation was circumscribing Hammon’s possible responses. It must have 
been an agonizing decision, and Hammon could not have fully known the destructive 
effects it would have on hundreds of people and their families. In exchange for his 
life, he identified himself as the mastermind of an intended rebellion and impeached 
three slaves: Ben, Sambo, and another man from jail, Sampson.!§ 

Governor James Kendall made the expensive, and therefore weighty, decision to 
launch an investigation by appointing a court-martial consisting of four militia of- 
ficers: Colonel Tobias Frere, Lieutenant Colonel Richard Scott, Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Morris, and Major John Duboys. Frere, the senior officer, was one of nine 
members of the royally appomted Council of Barbados, which advised and assisted 
the governor, and he held a “plentiful estate” because of his family’s early arrival 
on the island and exploitation of labor. Scott had settled permanently in Barbados 
in the 1680s to mherit his father’s estate, and he jomed Frere on the Council in 1695. 
Morris called himself a merchant and served in the Assembly of Barbados to rep- 
resent the parish encompassing Bridgetown. Duboys, the junior officer who started 
it all, remains a mystery. These four investigating judges met in Mary Stowe’s tavern 
from October 10 to November 21 to conduct exammations and trials and to syn- 
thesize their findings with the assistance of a clerk of the court.'? Noting planters’ 

'? For Barbados’s transition from tobacco to sugar, see Robin Blackburn, fhe Making of New Word 
Slavery: From the Baroque to the Modern, 1492-1800 (New York, 1997), 229-256; and Newman’s summary 
of historiographical positions in.4 New World of Labor, 85-86, 190-193, For demographic changes, see 
Robert V. Wells, Population of the British Colonies in America before £776 (Princeton, N_J., 1973), 238, 
240, 251, table VI-25; Richard 8. Dunn, Sugar and Slaves: The Rise of the Planter Class in the English 
West Indies, 1624-1713 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1972), 87-88, table 4; Morgan, Laboring Women, 96, 115. For 
early resistance, see Handler, “Slave Revolts and Conspiracies in Seventeenth-Century Barbados,” 7-12; 
Jerome §. Handler, “Escaping Slavery in a Caribbean Plantation Society: Marronage in Barbados, 


1650s-1830s," New West Indian Guide 71, no, 3/4 (1997): 183-225: Beckles, Black Rebellion in Barbados, 
30-36. 

'* In these paragraphs, information about the investigation is from Frere et al., Report on the Con- 
spiracy. The report did not describe court-martial procedures. On the creation of a court-martial, see 
An Act for the Better Ordering and Governing of Negroes, September 27, 1661, Barbados Acts, TNA, 
PRO, CO 30/2, 16-22, clause 17; A Supplemental Act to a Former Act for the Better Ordering and 
Governing of Negroes, April 20, 1676, Barbados Acts, itbid., 65-71; An Act for the Governing of Negroes 
(1658), available tn 4cts of Assembly, Passed in the Island of Barbadoes, from 1648 to 1718 (London, 1721), 
137-144, here 142. The procedure for routine trials is in tbid., 141-142, 

'* Representation of the Council and Assembly of Barbados, July 1696, in Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series: Amenca and West Indies, ed. William Noel Sainsbury et al., 44 vols. (London, 1860-1969) 
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vulnerability to large-scale insurrection, they found it Imperative to arrive at accurate 
details about the means, locations, and participants of the imminent rebellion. Their 
lack of understanding governed their decisions. Unable to directly observe evidence 
of enslaved people planning an insurrection, they depended heavily on local infor- 
mants. Indeed, in many colonies with slaves, magistrates changed juridical practice 
to allow testimony from persons without legal standing because they were generally 
in positions that enabled them to witness or hear about transgressions.*° 

The investigating judges attempted to recruit informants through torture. They 
sentenced the first convicted conspirators to be “gibbeted alive”: hung up in chains 
to die slowly of thirst, starvation, and exposure. Ben and Sambo endured four days 
of this torment before demanding that they be “promised Life” in exchange for “a 
Clear confession of the whole matter.” Ben opened the investigation widely. The 
judges also gibbeted at least seven more suspects in a search for informants. Con- 
strained by a belief in the efficacy of torture, investigators claimed that these prac- 
tices and the “publique examples” of decapitating, dismembering, and burning 
corpses of convicted conspirators—with severe implications in some African reli- 
gions for access to the afterlife—induced “Several! confessions” that filled in the 
membership and picture of the plot.*' Suspects faced an excruciating choice when 
they were pressured to confess and give up names. The records of other conspiracy 
investigations indicate that many suspects went to their deaths while maintaining 
their innocence or attenuating their confessions, with the effect of limiting the in- 
vestigation’s damage. In Barbados, the small number of informants who impeached 


[hereafter CSPCS], 15: 61-63 (“intended rebellion of negroes cost us many thousand pounds”). On 
Frere, see Let of Persons Recommended by Governor Kendall to Be of the Council of Barbados, June 
10, 1692, CSPCS, 13: 649 (council service, “plentiful”); Order of Queen in Council, January 3, 1706, 
CSPCS, 23: 2 (council service); Vere Langford Oliver, ed., Caribbeana: Being Miscellaneous Papers Re- 
lating to the History, Genealogy, Topography, and Antiquities of the British West Indies, 6 vals. (London, 
tact 4: 220 (family wealth, inheritance); A List of the Most Eminent Planters in Barbados, May 

28, 1673, CSPCS , 7: 495-497 (family wealth); Earl of Bridgewater, Information, June 29, 1698, CSPCS, 
ie 298-299 (raised with family wealth); Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, 58, 95-96 (family wealth). On Scott, 
see Council of Trade and Plantations to the Lords Justices of England, October 28, 1697, CSPCS, 16: 
2 (council service); Council of Trade and Plantations to Secretary Hedges, July 3, 1705, CSPCS, 22: 554 
(council service). On Morris, see Barbados Assembly Journal, November 25-27, 1679, CSPC - 10: 446 
(merchant); Journal of the Assembly of Barbados, August 3, 1686, April 15, 1691, CSPCS, 12: 224-225, 
13: 411 (assemblyman). On Mary Stowe, see Payments to Mary Stowe for Accommodating the Court 
Martial, Barbados Council Minutes, October 11 and 25, November 22, 1692, TNA, PRO, CO 31/4, 377, 
4378, 379, 388. According to payments, the clerk of the court-martial was Robert Hyempsall. 

*+ On the need for unsworn testimony, see Thomas L. Morris, Southern Slavery and the Law, 1619- 
860 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1996), 211-215, 229-235; Roger N. Buckley, “The Admussion of Slave Tes- 
mony at British Military Courts in the West Indies, 1800-1809,” in David Barry Gaspar and David 
Patrick Gegeus, eds... Turbulent Time: Div French Revolution and the Greater Canbbean (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1997), 226-250. 

*! Barbados Council Minutes, October 11, 1692, TNA, PRO, CO 31/4, 377 (payment to Latimer 
Richards for building two gibbets for the execution of Ben, Sambo, and Sampson); Bohun, A Bref, but 
Most True Relation of the Late Barbarous and Bloody Plot of the Negro ’s in the [sland of Barbados (seven 
gibbeted; desecration of bodies); Vincent Brown, fhe Reaper's Garden: Death and Power in the World 
of Atlantic Slavery (Cambridge, Mass., 2009), chap. 4 (spiritual terror). Within weeks, the colony ex- 
tended the incentive of either freedom or a forty shilling reward to anyone who reported a conspiracy, 
risking punishment “not to Extend to life or Member” in cases of false accusation. An Act for the 
Encouragement of All Negroes and Slaves That Shall Discover Any Conspiracy, October 27, 1692, Bar- 
bados Acts, TNA, PRO, CO 31/3, 317. 
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dozens of new names, as Ben did, acted out of understandable self-preservation. 
They ultimately brought about the arrests of hundreds.** 

Although coercion and rewards compelled some suspects to participate as in- 
formants, these techniques could not control confessions or guarantee their accu- 
racy. Severe physical and mental stress encouraged victims to provide some kind of 
information, accurate or not, in order to allay the pain. Judges could not have dic- 
tated slaves’ confessions even if they had thought that doing so would be prudent. 
Dependent on African input to avert the threat, they measured each informant’s 
words to make sure the confession was “the whole Truth, and not. ..a Lie.” Without 
extant examination notes, it 1s difficult to ascertain the give-and-take that took place 
between informants and interrogators. The investigators did evaluate the confes- 
sions carefully because of the dire stakes of possible insurrection, on the one hand, 
and the steep costs of a false alarm, on the other. With so much in the balance, we 
can take the official report as an approximation of what Frere, Scott, Morris, and 
Duboys determined to be true. 

Once filled in, the picture of conspiracy was baroque but formidable. It seemed 
to have been three years in the making, but it was discovered just in time to prevent 
the insurrection—*“the Night before,” as a sensationalist broadside would boast. 
Such “Miraculous” timing was common in initial confessions of similar eighteenth- 
century slave conspiracies because, functionally, it inflated the value of information 
offered by a man bargaining for his life, shaping the nature of the information an 
investigation could produce. From the judges’ perspective, conspirators managed to 
maintain three years of secrecy by swearing oaths to one another that, “God dam 
your Body Bloud and Soul,” 1f a man revealed the plot, he would immediately be 
stabbed and his “Soul [would] burn in hell.” Englishmen saw oath-taking as a rec- 
ognizable political activity and took it as strong evidence of a person’s guilt in crimes 
of treason, not realizing that enslaved people had a multitude of other uses for 
oaths.24 

22 Bohun,A Brief, but Most True Relation of the Late Barbarous and Bloody Plot of the Negro’s in the 
Island of Barbados (“hundreds”). Shaw suggests that informants in Barbados may have used confessions 
as an opportunity for “continued rebellion” by deliberately terrifying English officiak. For a later period, 
James Sidbury has explored informants’ navigation of indwidualistic versus communitarian impulses, 
and has argued that they delayed cooperation to give conspirators the opportunity to rebel, while Mi- 
chael P. Johnson has identified people who refused to turn informant as “heroes.” I differ with all these 
scholars on the ruthlessness of enslaved informants because of opportunities | see for mistranslation in 
the complicated production of knowledge across cultural chasms. Johnson, “Denmark Vesey and His 
Co-Conspirators,” 950, 971; Sidbury, Ploughshares into Swords, chap. 3; Shaw, Everyday Life in the Early 
English Canbbean, 131-132; Jason T. Sharples, “Hearing Whispers, Casting Shadows: Jailhouse Con- 
versation and the Production of Knowledge during the Antigua Slave Conspiracy Investigation of 1736,” 
in Michele Lise Tarter and Richard Bell, eds., Buried Lives: Incarcerated in Early America (Athens, Ga., 
2012), 35-59. 

44 For deriving investigative truth from imperfect evidence, see Barbara J. Shapiro, “Beyond Rea- 
sonable Doubs’ and “Probable Cause’: Atstorical Perspectives on the Anglo-American Law of Evidence 
(Berkeley, Calif., 1993); Shapiro,4 Culture of Fact: England, 1550-1720 (Ithaca, N. Y., 2000). Thoughtful 
treatments of torture include Jordan, Jimult and Silence at Second Creek, 90-94; Peter Brooks, Troubling 
Confessions: Speaking Guilt in Caw and Literature (Chicago, 2000), 20-25; Lisa Silverman, Tortured Sub- 
jects: Pain, Truth, and the Body in Early Modern France (Chicago, 2001); John H. Arnold, /nguisttian ane 
Power: Cathariam and the Confessing Subject in Medieval Languedoc (Philadelphia, 2001), chap. 3. 

+4 An Act for the Encouragement of All Negroes and Slaves That Shall Discover Any Conspiracy 
(“long preparing” and “Miraculous” ); Bohun, A &rref, but Most True Kelation of the Late Barbarous and 


Bloody Plot af the Negro’s in the Island of Barbados (“Night before”); John Spurr, “A Profane History 
of Early Modern Oaths,” Pransactions of the Royal Histoncal Soctety, 6th sernes, 11 (2001): 37-63; Paul 
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The membership of conspirators who allegedly swore this oath appeared to be 
mainly creole (island-born) craftsmen and gang drivers who directed the labor of 
others. When answering the need for names, why did Ben and other informants 
impeach these particular men and contribute to their convictions? The answer lay 
in how they related to others in their Afro-Barbadian communities. At a minimum, 
they protected family members, fictive kin, or community leaders they respected. 
Perhaps they seized this opportunity to pursue personal rivalries. Maybe they har- 
bored grudges against drivers, who assisted in coercing labor from others, and crafts- 
men, whose place in the labor hierarchy afforded them material comforts. On the 
other hand, it 1s possible that they mmimized the damage by implicating acquain- 
tances whose names they knew but who fell at the furthest edges of their familial and 
neighborhood networks. Only additional research into patterns of accusation in bet- 
ter-documented conspiracy scares will reveal the range of motivations for naming 
victims. Although Barbadian social patterns undergirded the list of plotters, the 
court viewed this through European eyes as a betrayal by the slaves they “most 
trusted.” Such treachery, reversals, and last-minute discoveries would have been dra- 
matic turns worthy of the early modern stage.** 

Yet most of the conspiracy report focused on the projected scene of averted 
violence rather than the mechanisms of planning. It appeared that the conspirators 
had planned to take up weapons “from their masters” to murder them “secrettly in 
the dead of the night” and then prepare for the main assault. Those in the rebel 
cavalry would seize horses “out of their Masters Stables.” Insurgents would strike 
the decisive blow at Bridgetown, converting whites’ usual advantage of dense set- 
tlement into a handicap by “sett[ing] the towne on fire in severall Places. . . to amuse 
li.e., distract] the inhabitants” who would be trying to save the buildings, thereby 
drawing them into an ambush. Fittingly for a confession led by militia officers, they 
predicted a reversal of the colony's apparatuses of attempted control. An enslaved 
man employed at the public armory confessed, while hanging in chains, that he would 
have furnished arms, ammunition, powder, and cutlasses on the night of the pro- 
jected revolt. [t also appeared that rebels intended to take control of Needham’s 
Fort. The conspirators had tasked “four or five Irish men” with plying guards with 
drink and letting in the rebels, who would then use the cannon to take control of 
the harbor. Upon victory, it seemed, the conspirators who participated in the re- 
bellion planned to take “the Sirnames and Offices” of leading gentlemen, as well as 
their estates and workforces, “many of the best houses” in town, and—“what was 
most desireable"—the white women. When these findings reached the public, “the 
People” of the colony went “into so strange a consternation” that Governor Kendall 
worried that he could not quell their “fears and Jealousyes [i.c., suspicions]” that an 
Insurrection was imminent. The loss of life, destruction of property, and tumult in 


Kléber Monod, Jacobitism and the English People, /658—1788 (Cambridge, 1989), chap. 4; John kK. Thorn- 
ton, “War, the State, and Religious Norms in ‘Coromantee’ Thought: The Ideology of an African Amer- 
ican Nation,” in Robert Blair St. George, ed., Possible Pasts: Becoming Colonial nm Early Amenca (Ithaca, 
N.¥., 2000), 181-200, here 192-1935. 

+ See John W. Blassingame’s shift in perspective in “Status and Social Structure in the Slave Com- 
munity: Evidence from New Sources,” in Harry P. Owens, ed., Perspectives and /rony in American Slavery 
(Jackson, Miss., 1976), 137-151. See abo patterns of accusation in Sharples, “Hearing Whispers, Casting 
Shadows,” 50-32. 
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the streets all indicate the seriousness with which this picture of conspiracy was 
taken.=° 

One way to explain the official report is in light of what seemed true about three 
previous slave conspiracy scares on the island. Little evidence survives of those dis- 
covered in 1659 and 1686, but we can gain a glimpse of the legacy of the 1675 con- 
spiracy scare through two printed accounts.*’ According to these distilled versions, 
the conspirators had first hatched the plot three years earlier, and an enslaved man 
confessed to it the day before the insurrection was to take place. They were planning 
to install a man named Kofi as king on an “exquisitely wrought” stool, or throne, 
“Carved after ther Mode.” Such political practices occurred frequently as displaced 
individuals endeavored to form new communities around shared memories of West 
African political culture.2* But colonists interpreted that “in the dead time of the 
Night,” the conspirators would signal each other from the hills with trumpets “made 
of Elephants Teeth and Gourdes” to create a simultaneous distraction by setting “fire 
[to] the Sugar Canes.” After their masters had woken up in confusion, the conspir- 
ators would “run in and Cut their... Throats in their respective Plantations.” Some 
said their goal was racial massacre (to “Murther all the White People” ), while others 
said the conspirators would “spare the lives of the Fairest and Handsomest Wom- 
en”—the wives and daughters of planters—*to be Converted to their own Use.” The 
governor and twelve militia officers arrested at least 107 slaves, executed at least 42 
of them, and sentenced many others to be sold out of the colony. To whatever degree 
memories of these findings served as a reference pomt for how masters and slaves 
explained the new threat in 1692, for us the original question remains: Where did 
these specific predictions of distraction, massacre, and reversal come from, and why 
were they selected?” 


WHEN ENSLAVED PEOPLE IN THE REGION did rebel, the actions they took almost never 
matched what informants and investigators said would have happened in Barbados 
In 1692 or in other conspiracy scares. Such comparison serves as a measure of how 
the speculative violence of conspiracy reports diverged from the real violence of 
rebellion. Most revolts involved just one or two estates and almost never expanded 


*+ Frere et al., Report on the Conspiracy, 200; Beckles, Black Rebellion in Barbados, 47 (92 executed, 
4 castrated, 14 died in prison, 4 died of torture or illness). 

2? “Thursday Septemb. 1." The Weekly Intelligencer of the Common-Weaith, no. 18 (September 6, 
1659): 142; “A Letter from Barbado's, Dated June 1, 1659" and “Another of the Same from Barbados, 
Dated June 16, 1659," The Publick Intelligencer, no. 192 (September 5, 1659): 695-697; Barbados Council 
Minutes, February 16 and March 16, 1686, Lucas Transcript, reel 2, 157-158, 161-162, National Library 
service (formerly Barbados Public Library), Bridgetown. An investigation into a servant conspiracy in 
lid? found that eighteen ringleaders planned to“ make themselves ... Masters of the [land,” as Richard 
Ligon reported, at a time when influxes of Irish prisoners constituted perhaps half of the servant pop- 
ulation. Ligon, A True and Exact History of the Isiand of Barbados (London, 1657), 46; Newman, A New 
World of Labor, 82, 96, 

"Thornton, “War, the State, and Religious Norms mn ‘Coromantee’ Thought,” 195, 

** Barbados Assembly Journal, November 25, 1675, TNA, PRO, CO 31/2, 201; Great Newes from the 
Rarbadoes; or, A True and Farthful Account of the Grand Conspimcy of the Negroes against the English 
and the Happy Discavery of the Same (London, 1676), 9-13; [Nathaniel Saltonstall.) A Continuation of 
the State of New-England: Beme a Farther Account of the Indian Warr, and of the Engagement betwitt the 
Jovyat Forces of the United Englash Colonies and the Indians... Together with an Account of the Intended 
Rebellion of the Negroes in the Barbadoes (London, 1676), 19, 
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FIGURE 3: Decoy fires in several quarters of Bridgetown would have reversed the defensive advantage of dense 
white settlement by drawing many inhabitants into the streets to attempt to save the buildings; while they were 
thus preoccupied, they would be ambushed by insurgents. Detail from A New & Exact Map of the Island of 
Harbadoes in Amenca (London, [722). Courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library at Brown University. 
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FIGURE 4: Needham’‘s Fort, with command of Carlisle Bay and Bridgetown, would have fallen when Irish 
co-conspirators got the sentries drunk and unlocked the gates for Afro-Canbbean insurgents who were waiting 
mn the brush. A tangle of vegetation near the gate, which does not appear in the representation, raised concerns 
about the ease with which clandestine intruders might conceal themselves before entry. Detail from Copen, 
A Prospect of Bridge Town in Barbados. Courtesy of the John Carter Brown Library at Brown Unwersity. 


to the doomsday scenario of engulfing the entire colony. If a rebellion grew to larger 
dimensions, the violence spread in viral fashion from estate to estate, rather than 
as one coordinated uprising, and it moved away from colonial centers and toward 
areas of refuge rather than targeting a government for takeover or a population for 
massacre.*" Most typical were the six rebellions in Jamaica between 1670 and 1690, 
which involved groups numbering around 100 to 200 (in one case 400) rebels who 
killed only a handful of white plantation managers and fled to find freedom among 
maroon polities in the mountains. Even those who revolted on estates near Spanish 
Town, the colony's capital, never attempted massacre and conquest. In an example 
from 1685, rebels killed an overseer, escaped along a road to the mountains, and 
murdered just two families upon encountering them, perhaps while raiding their 
houses for supplies, as often occurred. When rebels burned plantations, they set fire 
to the buildings to deny their adversaries shelter and to intimidate enemies with 
billowing spectacles, but there is little evidence independent of conspiracy trials that 

+ For example, on Cuba, see Manuel Barcia Paz, The Great African Slave Revolt of 1825: Cuba and 
the Fielt for Freedom in Matanzas (Baton Rouge, La., 2012). On South Carolina, see Wood, Black 
Majority, chap. 12; Peter Charles Hoffer, Cry Liberty: The Great Stone River Slave Rebellion af 1739 (New 
York, 2010). On Jamaica, see overseer Thomas Thistlewood’s diary, in Douglas Hall, Jn Miserable Slav- 
ery: Thomas Thistlewood in Jamaica, 1750-86 (Kingston, 1989), chap. 5; Vincent Brown, Slave Revolt in 
Jamaica, 1760-1761: A Cartographic Narrative, http://revolt.axismaps.com/index.php. Brown has argued 
persuasively that the Jamaican rebels were keen strategic thinkers who coordinated with one another, 
but I disagree that the written descriptions of insurgent clashes point to simultaneous uprsings of a 
nature that was consistent with conspiracy fears. The Haitian Revolution’s beginning as the Saint 
Domingue Rebellion of 1791 was possibly an exception to some of these patterns: it began with plan- 
tation fires (perhaps intended to intimidate distant enemies), it progressed from rural areas to Le Cap, 
ami the rebels appropriated colonial symbols of authority. See Laurent Dubos, Avengers of the New 
World: Ihe Story of the Haitian Kevolution (Cambridge, Mass., 2005); Jeremy D. Popkin, Faciag Racial 
Revolution: Eyewitness Accounts of the Haitian Insurrection (Chicago, 2008). 
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they initiated rebellions by setting diversionary fires to draw inhabitants out of build- 
ings into an ambush.*! These limited conflicts, a sensible strategy in situations of 
extreme domination, led to escape rather than massacre and had little similarity to 
the violence described in the confessions of conspiracy that investigators produced 
in Barbados.** Instead, informants’ or judges’ awareness of these military uses for 
fire in real rebellions elsewhere gave some credence to more fanciful official inter- 
pretations that drew heavily on concepts from classical and politico-religious frames 
of reference. 

A greater influence on how Barbadian slaves described a possible insurrection, 
and how investigators evaluated that information, was the tsland’s ongoing social 
conflict of exploitation and resistance. Undeniably, the ultimate root of a predicted 
Insurrection was the fundamental fact of intolerable enslavement, but very specific 
historical developments tethered the interpretation of conspiracy to anchors of 
seeming plausibility. Investigators sustained their faulty interpretations by finding 
accord between guiding concepts they borrowed and patterns they observed in these 
social conflicts. For example, informants described, or the court thought it heard, a 
threatened imitation of two of the colonial government’s technologies of control— 
organization of colonists into a militia and the desecration of bodies. When inves- 
tigators decided that conspirators were going to organize themselves Into “Regi- 
ments of foot and ... regiments of horse,” the idea gained credence from its 
correspondence to the colony's primary institution for policing slaves and suppress- 
Ing insurrections. Similarly, when the exchange between informants and investiga- 
tors settled on a scenario in which plotters would have “scattered” the governor's 
“flesh ...on the Earth,” they must have thought about the spectacles of execution 
and dismemberment that officers of the government frequently levied agamst en- 
slaved people, including eleven whose decapitated bodies were “dragged through the 
streets” for allegedly conspiring in 1675. The seizure of the fortress, cannon, and 
naval vessels, as feared in 1692, likewise would have turned the colony's best imperial 
weapons for defense from invasion and insurrection against the very people they 
were Intended to protect. 

Although more personal and informal, masters’ daily practices of domination and 
slaves’ resistance to them also provided fodder for informants’ confessions and pre- 

‘| Jamaica Council Minutes, January 23 and February 17, 1676, TNA, PRO, CO 140/53, 449-457; Lord 
Carlisle to Secretary Coventry, July 31, 1678, TNA, PRO, CO 1358/3, 253; Guy Molesworth to William 
Blathwayt, August 29, 1685, TNA, PRO, CO 1/58, 94-96; Jamaica Council of War Minutes, August 1, 
10, 24, and 29, 1685, TNA, PRO, CO 140/4, 89-93; Earl of Inchiquin to the Lords of Trade and Plan- 
tations, August 31, 1690, TNA, PRO, CO 137/2, 134-136; “History of the Revolted Negroes,” n.d., Long 
Manuscript, Additional MSS 12,431, British Library; Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, 259-261; John K. Thorn- 
ton, Warfare in Atlantic Africa, (500-1800 (London, 1999), 56-65, 90, 131-139. See ako an example from 
Antigua that involved fifteen rebels but was taken very seriously, in George Gamble to Christopher 
Codrington, December 29, 1701, enclosed in Codrington to the Council of Trade and Plantations, De- 
cember 30, 1701, TNA, PRO, CO 152/4, 205-207; Gaspar, Bondmen and Rebels, 185-189, 

42 See, for example, Gaspar, Bondmen and Rebels, chap. 9. 

44 Frere et al., Report on the Conspiracy. On militias, see Sally E. Hadden, Slave Patrols: Law and 
Molence in Virginia and the Carolinas (Cambridge, Mass., 2001), 13-13: Jerome S. Handler, “Freedmen 
and Slaves in the Barbados Militia,” Journal of Caribbean History 19 (1984): 1-25. On ruling through 
displays of terror, see Extract of an Anonymous Letter from Barbados, December 18, 1683, TNA, PRO, 
CO 1/33, 264; Brown, fhe Reaper's Ganien, chap. 4. On the 1675 desecrations, see Barbados Assembly 


Journal, November 25, 1673, TNA, PRO, CO 31/2, 201; Great Newes from the Barbadoes; [Saltonstall] 
A Continuation of the State of New-England, 19. 
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pared investigators to think they heard that conspirators would turn the tables. Fur- 
thermore, parallels between these daily practices and some elements of the con- 
fessions, by tallying with life in Barbados, gave credence to certain conspiracy 
findings, such as the use of decoy fires and the rape of white women, which were 
elaborations of guiding concepts from other framings. For example, the idea of a 
decoy fire was supported by exploited workers’ occasional practice of using arson, 
an anonymous “weapon of the weak,” to preserve their labor, destroy agricultural 
buildings, or even harm masters. The discovery that the conspirators intended to 
appropriate their masters’ horses was a reversal of masters’ use of their horses to 
dominate laborers and chase runaway slaves. The idea of Irish-African collaboration 
in deception was anchored by local awareness of times when Irish servants and Af- 
rican slaves had escaped together and lived “in rebellion” in inaccessible regions of 
the island such as caves and wooded gullies.44 The official finding that conspirators 
intended to rape the wives and daughters of masters, seize their lineal names, and 
take over their families received support from the fact that masters often raped 
enslaved women and men, renamed forced migrants, and refused to recognize slaves’ 
independent families. At stake in rape, according to early modern English law, were 
patriarchal concerns about maintaining dependency and propagating one’s lineage. 
Informants’ threats and investigators’ fears gained power from the combination of 
these associations with local patterns of exploitation.** 

Beyond thinking of master-slave interactions, informants provided confessions 
based on the social realities of Afro-Caribbean communities and on complex mental 
worlds rooted in West Africa and made available through the slave trade. Although 
born on the island, the informants lived in societies that were densely composed of 
Africans who had lived in the slaving frontiers of kingdoms in the Gold Coast and 
the Gap of Benin. The interconnected regions, forming Lower Guinea, furnished 
about half of Barbados’s slave imports in the 1670s and 1680s.3** Convicted slaves, 
from among whom informants were recruited, had names suggesting that their com- 

44 On Irish-African collaboration, see Hilary McD. Beckles, “A *“Riotous and Unruly Lot’: Irish In- 
dentured Servants and Freemen in the English West Indies, 1644-1713," William and Mary Quarterly, 
3rd series, 47, no. 4 (1990): 503-522; Shaw, Everyday Life in the Early English Caribbean, 130-151. On 
marronage, see Handler, “Escaping Slavery in a Caribbean Plantation Society,” 187-189. On fire as a 
weapon of the weak, see the arson attempt in Ligon, Tre and Exact History of the Island of Barbados, 
53-54; see also James C. Scott, Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance (New Haven, 
Conn., 1985). 

45 Nell [nin Painter, “Soul Murder and Slavery: Toward a Fully Loaded Cost Accounting,” in Linda 
K. Kerber, Alice Kessler-Harris, and Kathryn Kish Sklar, eds., U.S. Mistory as Women’s History: New 
Feminist Essays (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1995), 125-146; Annette Gordon-Reed, The Hemingses of Monticello: 
An American Family (New York, 2008), chaps. 15-17; Natalie A. Zacek, Settler Society in the English 
Leeward Islands, 1670-1776 (Cambridge, 2010), 175-194. For rape as a violation of property rights and 
hierarchical order inéarly modern English law, in addition to an issue of consent, see Barbara J. Baines, 
“Effacing Rape in Early Modern Representation,” Angish Literary [History 65, no. 1 (1998): 69-98, here 
TO-79; and the limited discussion in W. 8. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 17 vols. (Boston, 
1922-1972), 3: 319, 4: S04. 

” On the slaving frontiers of Lower Guinea, see Robin Law, fhe Slave Coast of West Africa, 1550- 
7350: The Impact of the Atlantic Slave Trade on an African Society (Oxford, 1991), 145, 187, 225-227, 
238, 242-243, On interconnected histories in precolonial Lower Guinea, see Sandra E. Greene, Gender, 
Ethnicity, and Social Change on the Upper Slave Coast: Aistery of the Anlo-Ewe (London, 1996). For 
estimated numbers of forced migrants, see Estimates Database, 2010, Fovages: Phe Trans-Atlantic Slave 


Trade Database, http://slavevoyages.or g/tast/assess ment/estimates. faces ?yearFrom = 1671 &yearlo= 169 
O&disembarkation = 302. 
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FIGURE 5: Barbadian masters dominated enslaved people militarily by horseback. Detail from “A Topographi- 
call Deseription and Admeasurement of the Yland of Barbados in the West Indyaes with the Masters Names 
of the Severall Plantacons,” in Richard Ligon, 4 rue and Evact History of the Island of Barbados (London, 
1657), RB 9775, The Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 


munities recalled the place names and day names used in that region.*’ Forced mi- 
grants could not re-create Africa in America, but they did draw on a combination 
of local and transatlantic resources in building Afro-Caribbean communities.** 
Informants used ideas from a realm of Afro-Caribbean political cultures and 
practices that fell outside the views of masters when they were asked to confess or 
to corroborate a plot. For example, enslaved people chose their own leaders on such 
a regular basis that informants could quite easily agree that in this case, too, the 


*? African-derived names in the list of alleged conspirators in Barbados in 1692 included Ocraw (as 
in the kingdom of Accra, defeated in 1677 and 1651), Haw Guinny Boy (as in Yaw/Yao, a male name 
in Akan associated with birth on a Thursday), Yabbo (Yawa/Yaaba, a male Thursday in Ga or a female 
Thursday in Akan), Aka and Acca (Ekow or Aku/Akua, a male Thursday or a female Wednesday in Ewe), 
Cuffy Jennie (Kofi, a Friday in Akan), Ocle (possibly Ga), and Mingo (possibly for Domingo, from the 
Lusophone kingdom of Kongo). Female day names were sometimes given to men in the diasporic con- 
text, perhaps as a cultural adaptation or in memory of significant female ancestors. On names in the early 
modern African diaspora, see John Thornton, “Central African Names and African-American Naming 
Patterns,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 50, no. 4 (1993): 727-742; Jerome S$. Handler and 
JoAnn Jacoby, “Slave Names and Naming in Barbados, 1650-1830," William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd 
series, 53, no. 4 (1996): 655-728; cf. Trevor Burnard’s caution (for the later period) not to infer ethnicity 
in “Slave Naming Patterns: Onomastics and the Taxonomy of Race in Eighteenth-Century Jamaica,” 
Journal of Interdisciplinary Histery 31, no. 3 (2001): 325-346. 

48 On complex cultural responses in forced migration to the New World, see James H. Sweet, Ke- 
creating Africa: Culture, Kinship, and Religion in the African-Porntuguese World, 1441-1770 (Chapel Hill, 
N.C., 2003); Joseph C. Miller, “Retention, Reinvention, and Remembering: Restoring Identities 
through Enslavement in Africa and under Slavery in Brazil,” in José C. Curto and Paul E. Lovejoy, eds., 
Enslavine Connections: Changing Cultures of Africa and Brazil during the Era of Slavery (Amberst, N.Y., 
2004), 81-121; Miller, 7he Problem of Slavery as History: A Global Approach (New Haven, Conn., 2012), 
146-162. 
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conspirators would choose a governor or a king for the conquered colony. When a 
puzzled overseer glimpsed this usually covert practice in Antigua in 1687, he needed 
a slave to explain that a man being carried on the shoulders of others had just become 
“a grandy man” or “Governor” for the slave quarter.*” Another finding in Barbados 
in 1692, the conspiracy oath, also corresponded to African memories and Afro-Ca- 
nbbean practices. In seventeenth-century West Africa, the practice of drinking al- 
cohol mixed with blood and dirt performed several political functions in the up- 
heavals of escalating warfare, ranging from cementing personal alliances to 
solemnizing legalities and confirming political agreements. Refugees of defeated 
kingdoms formed polyglot communities and built a shaky trust by swearing oaths to 
one another. Practices in America supported informants’ access to and favoring of 
these political cultural ideas. In the Caribbean, forced migrants also drank “a wish 
or a health” to one another, often pledging fidelity, as one way of cohering diverse 
and fragile communities, itself a political act. Afro-Caribbean people also identified 
criminals by swearing oaths that involved drinking mixtures of rum, blood, and grave 
dirt, made more solemn with the invocation of ancestors. In matters of war and 
peace, Afro-Caribbean leaders of maroon polities in Jamaica solemnized treaties 
(1739) and insurgents launched Tacky’s Revolt (1760) by drinking oaths with similar 
ingredients. Such practices were behind the confessions of informants who partic- 
ipated in communities sustained by them, and masters’ limited knowledge of those 
practices anchored their own application of concepts of treasonous oaths from Eng- 
lish law and from feared Catholic insurrectionary conspiracies.” 

Warfare in seventeenth-century West Africa only vaguely resembled the violence 
predicted in Barbados. If informants described methods of war based on their own 
military backgrounds, the English judges accepted only familiar aspects in their eval- 
uations. In the dense forest of the Gold Coast, as in the maze of waterways in coastal 
Lower Guinea, armies moved like chess pieces along a network of narrow paths, and 
victories in these small-scale conflicts came when enemies were ambushed at choke 
points. More familiar to Europeans would have been the clashes of armies on the 
open savannah of Lower Guinea and the swift might of the Oyo Empire's cavalry. 

“ Deposition of Thomas Smith, March 19, 1687, in Antigua Councl Minutes for March 24, 1687, 
TNA, PRO, CO 155/1, 62, 64; John Thornton, “The Coromantees: An African Cultural Group in Co- 
lonial North America and the Caribbean,” Journal of Canbbean History 32, no. 1/2 (1998): 161-178; 
Thornton, “War, the State, and Religious Norms in ‘Coromantee’ Thought,” 194-196. Such elections 
and ennobling ceremomes were common in African American communities, free and slave, in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries: these “festivals of inversion” were Pinkster, Negro Election Day, Gen- 
éral Muster, and, to a lesser extent, Jonkanu. See Robert Dirks, Black Satumalia: Confiret and [ts Ritual 
Expression on &ritish West Indian Slave Plantations (Gainesville, Fla., 1987); Shane White, “It Was a 
Proud Day’: African Americans, Festivals, and Parades in the North, 1741-1834," Journal of American 
History 81, no. 1 (1994): 13-50. 

“ Charles Leshe, A New and Exact Account of Jamaica (London, 1740), 324 (judicial oath); Edward 
Long, History of Jamaica, 3 vols, (London, 1774), 2: 422-423 (judicial oath). On Lower Guinea, see Law, 
The Mave Coast of West Africa, 114-115, 155; Thornton, Warfare tn Atlantic Africa, 90; cf. Rebecca 
Shumway, [he Fante and the Transatlantic Slave Trade (Rochester, N.Y., 2011), offering a caution about 
overgeneralization regarding Akan-speaking people, but not contesting that oath-taking was a funda- 
mental practice, On the West Indies, see Judges’ Note, Evidence against Parham Watty, January 14, 
1737, in Antigua Council Minutes, February 14, 1737, TNA, PRO, CO 9/11, 7-8 (“a wish or a health”); 
Thornton, “War, the State, and Religious Norms in*Coromantee’ Thought,” 192-193; Gaspar, Bondmen 
and Rebels, 244-247 (grave dirt, ancestors); Kenneth Bilby, “Swearing by the Past, Swearing to the 


Future: Sacred Oaths, Alliances, and Treaties among the Guianese and Jamaica Maroons,” Erhnohistory 
44, no. 4 (1997): 655-689 (Jamaican treaties, judicial functions). 
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People from these areas knew that kingdoms sometimes organized fighting forces 
into town-based units, each directed by a captain, somewhat like the militia familiar 
to masters and slaves. Forces that reached a village struck swiftly and captured or 
killed women and children to reduce the demographic viability of political rivals, 
sometimes burning the village as they left. In Barbados, enslaved informants may 
have referred to these oath-based political formations, ambuscades, cavalries, and 
demographic sapping strategies when colonial English investigators asked them 
about plans for a massacre. If that is the case, however, when investigators listened, 
they heard contorted versions that conformed more to their own expectations of 
massacre and rape, decoy fires and nighttime ambushes, and sworn oaths of con- 
spiracy. These few points of congruence between African military history and con- 
cepts from English framings gave informers and investigators ways to believe they 
understood each other,*! 


ALTHOUGH PRACTICES OF SLAVERY AND the dynamics of the West Indian economy and 
society informed some confessions and also anchored masters’ interpretations, two 
particular English frames of reference fixed the court's attention on slave vengeance, 
diversionary fires, and social inversion. Knowledge of Roman history and beliefs 
about Catholic violence entered the lives of Tobias Frere, Richard Scott, Thomas 
Morris, and John Duboys through a convergence of economic and intellectual trends 
independent of the conspiracy scare itself. Greek and Roman classical histories, 
“Englished” by the turn of the seventeenth century, would have been common knowl- 
edge for young men such as Frere, Scott, and Morris, whose families had groomed 
them to join polite society. Such preparation was all but requisite for well-to-do 
Englishmen, and it served as a marker of status and a talisman of civility in New 
World outposts. Readers regarded the classics as a useful “parallel or mirror,” as one 
scholar has put it, for understanding the early modern world.” 

Despite the West Indies’ reputation as an intellectual backwater, 70 percent of 
wealthy planters owned books, according to a sample of inventories from 1680s Ja- 
maica, and they spent per capita twice as much on books as did mainland colonists. 
The West Indies received a third of England’s book exports to America in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. In Barbados, one bookseller offered editions of the 
classics, reference works for reading them, and vernacular histories of Rome that 
were based on the greats.*3 Some of the most widely owned titles n America—Luivy’s 

41 Thornton, Warfare in Adantic Africa, 56-65, chap. 4; Robin Law, The Ove Empire, c. 1600-c. 1836: 
A West African Imperialism in the Era of the Atlantic Slave Trade (Oxford, 1977). 

42 Daniel R. Woolf, The fdea of History in Early Stuart England: Enudition, Ideology, and “The Light 
of Truth” from the Accession of James [to the Civil War (Toronto, 1990), P70-173, 197-198 (“murror” ); 
Richard M. Gummere, The American Colonial Mind and the Classical Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 
1965), 8-9; Reinhold, Classica Americana, 31-32, 47; Rozbicki, fhe Complete Colonial Gentleman, 58—- 
59; Winterer, “From Royal to Republican,” 1265-1266; David Allan, Commonplace Books and Reading 
m Georgian England (Cambridge, 2010), 149-153; For a later period, see also Caroline Wintereér, The 
Culture of Classicism: Ancwnal Greece and Kame nm American Intellectual Life, 1780-1910 (Baltimore, 
AtW4); Carl J. Richard, fhe Founder and the Classics: Greece, Kome, and the American Enlightenment 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1994). 

“4 Nuala Zahedich, “London and the Colomal Consumer in the Late Seventeenth Century,” Eco- 
nomic History Review, n.s., 47, no, 2 (1994): 239-261, here 250-252 (tables 9-11), 254 (table 12); James 
Raven, “Importation of Books in the Eighteenth Century,” in Hugh Amory and David D. Hall, eds., A 
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History of Rome, Florus’s Roman Atstory, and Plutarch’s Lives—furnished abundant 
examples of the detection of slave conspiracies, the results of insurrection, and the 
dangers of the “many-headed monster” of social unrest." 

This classical Roman frame of reference supplied several guiding concepts for 
making sense in Barbados, beginning with ancient historians’ reports of discoveries 
of apparent slave conspiracies. Readers of Livy learned that in 420 s.c.£., enslaved 
informants confessed that a group of slaves “had conspired to fire the cittie” in sev- 
eral places “farre asunder.” While inhabitants were “busily occupied, here and there, 
to save their houses,” readers learned, the rebels intended to “surprise the Castle 
and Capitoll.” In another example, readers of Livy found that rebels planned to use 
a day of “solemne games and plaies,” when the city’s inhabitants would be “busie 
in beholding the spectacle,” to “massacre” them in a sudden “hurly-burly” in 198 
u.c.E. The magistrate reportedly executed 500 alleged slave conspirators. In each of 
these cases, informants earned a monetary reward and freedom. English political 
thinkers also knew about Catiline’s attempt to seize power by force in a conspiracy 
against Cicero and the Roman Republic (63 s.c.£.). Many supporters mobilized as 
a rebel army, and slaves, too, reportedly promised to assist Catiline in setting fire 
to Rome in several quarters. They would use the “uprore and tusselyng . . . to more 
easely murder the citizens” who “endeavored ... to quenche the fire.” As the play- 
wright Ben Jonson imagined in the tragedy Catiline, conspirators agreed that arson 
was ideal to “fright” and “terrifie” the victims, with “that confusion” bringing “the 
chiefe slaughter.” These guiding concepts helped investigators make sense of in- 
formants’ descriptions of potential insurrection as they assembled a report that 
charged Barbados’s conspirators with the cunning use of a distraction to facilitate 
a massacre.*° 


History of the Book in America, vol. 1: The Colonial Book in the ANantic Word (Cambridge, 2000), 153- 
197, here 186; Hugh Amory, “A Note on Statistics,” in Amory and Hall, eds.,.4 History of the Book in 
America, 1: 504-518, here 514 (graph 7a): Barhadoes: A Catalogue of Books, to Be Sold by Mr. Zouch 
in the Town of St. Michael, Alias the Bidge-Town (Barbados, n.d. [17167]), 13, 16, 20-21; David McKit- 
terick, “Books for Barbados and the British Atlantic Colonies in the Early Eighteenth Century: ‘A 
Catalogue of Books to Be Sold by Mr. Zouch,” Proceedings of the Amencan Antiquarian Society 118, 
pt. 2 (2009): 407-466; see also Roderick Cave, “Thomas Craddock’s Books: A West India Merchant's 
Stock,” The Book Collector 25 (1976): 481-490; April G. Shelford, “Pascal in Jamaica; or, The French 
Enlightenment in Translation,” Proceedings of the Western Society for French History 36 (2008): 53-74. 
West Indian book ownership among free persons compared favorably with inventories in 1685 in Eng- 
land (18 percent) and London (17 percent), as well as rural Massachusetts in 1675-1699 (39 percent). 

44 Peter Burke, “A Survey of the Popularity of Ancient Historians, 1450-1700," History and Theary 
5, no. 2 (1966): 135-152, here 137, table 2; Daniel R. Woolf, Reading History in Early Modern England 
(Cambridge, 2000), 145-150, table 3.7; Gummere, The American Colonial Mind and the Classical Tra- 
dition, 9; Reinhold, Classica Americana, 39; Victoria Emma Pagan, Conspiracy Narratives inn Roman 
History (Austin, Tex. 2004); Pagan, “Toward a Model of Conspiracy Theory for Ancient Rome,” New 
German Critique 103, vol. 35, no. 1 (2008): 27-49; Christopher Hill, “The Many-Headed Monster in Late 
Tudor and Early Stuart Political Thinking,” in Charles H. Carter, ed., From the Renaissance to the Coun- 
fer-Reformation: Essays in Honor of Garrett Mattingly (New York, 1965), 296-324. English editions in- 
cluded [Livy,] The Romane Histone Written by T. Livins of Padua: Also, the Brevianes of L. Floris (1600; 
repr., London, 1659); [Florus,| Jie Roman History of Luctus J. Flonis, Made English (London, 1669); 
and [Plutarch,| The Crves of the Noble Grecians and Romanes Compared Together by That Grave Learned 
Philosopher and Atstonogrmpher, Plutarke of Chaeronea, trans. Thomas North (London, 1579). Other 
classical historians, including Diodorus, Sallust, Appian, and Frontinus, also commented on slave in- 
surrection but were not as readily at hand at the time. 

4 [Livy,] The Romane Atstorie, 168, 844; [Costanzo Felice,| The Conspinicte of Catiline, trans. Thomas 
Paynell (London, 1557), 47; Ben Jonson, Catiline His Conspiracy (London, 1611), act 3, scene 8; Rob 
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Investigators could also look to Rome's actualized rebellions and ask about or 
decide to hear Barbadian information in terms of the vengeful motives, desires for 
complete takeover, widespread participation, and planned usurpation of symbols of 
authority that they attributed to Roman insurgents. Plutarch, Livy, and Florus enu- 
merated the “slave wars” and Sicilian revolts of the second century 8.C.£. and Sparta- 
cus’s rebellion of the first century in ways that emphasized the enormity of the con- 
flicts. Eunus grew his army to “above forty thousand” in the revolt of 135-134 B.c.E., 
and Spartacus rallied “ten thousand men” to his own banner later. Those numbers, 
readers learned, turned Spartacus’s mind from merely escaping to seeking vengeance 
against his exploiters.4° These accounts of rebellions also claimed that slaves sought 
nothing less than control of the state, rather than freedom or escape, and that the 
leaders would usurp their masters’ symbols of authority. In William Fulbecke’s digest 
of the great historians, readers found that Spartacus “assumed to himselfe a regall 
pompe and title” and wanted to “possesse himself of the Capitole [at Rome], and 
to erect a monarchie.” Similarly, Athenio, the leader of insurgents in the Second 
Sicilian War, took on his oppressors’ symbol of high office, the “purple garment,” 
and presumed to walk with “a staffe of silver” and to wear “a crowne of gold.” In 
Fulbecke’s interpretation, which reflected wider anxieties about status in late-six- 
teenth-century England, these insurgents intended not just personal autonomy and 
violent vengeance, but also a reversal of the social order. As readers who found 
useful historical examples in classical Rome, Barbados’s investigators could use such 
guiding concepts in conjunction with locally rooted information to produce a report 
finding that slaves intended total insurrection and complete control of the island and 
its colonial government.*’ 

Whereas colonists encountered Roman history mainly through books, they found 
a frame of reference centered on confessional violence through a dense cluster of 
sociohistorical developments related to religious politics. The colony's mainly Prot- 
estant officials lived alongside neighbors and servants whom they knew or suspected 
to be Catholic, while a cresting wave of publications, correspondence, and firsthand 
experiences of migrants brought England's violent confessional politics to Barbados 
in exactly these years. The kingdom’s predominantly Protestant subjects worried 
feverishly about attempts by English Catholics to massacre their neighbors and wage 
a revolution during the monarchies of the Francophile Charles II (r. 1660-1685) and 
his brother James II, a professed Catholic (r. 1685-1688). The Protestant ascension 
of William III and Mary I] in the Glorious Revolution (1688-1689) only heightened 


Hardy, “*A Mirror of the Times’: The Catilinarian Conspiracy in Eighteenth-Century British and Amer- 
ican Political Thought,” /mternational Joumal of the Classical Tradition 14, no. 3/4 (2007): 431-454, 

 [Livy,] The Romane Histone, 826, 844, 1041-1042; [Florus,] The Roman History of Lucius J. Florus, 
152-155, 155-158; [Plutarch,] The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romanes, 604-607. Descriptions of 
the same substance appear in The Roman Histories of Lucius lulius Florus, from the Foundation of Rame, 
i! Caesar Augustus (London, [1619]), 347-353, 354-360. Florus was also available bundled with Livy 
in The Romane Atstone andin Jit Liait Patauint Romanae historiae principts, ibn omnes (London, 15589). 

47 William Fulbecke, 4a Historicall Collection of the Continuall Factions, Tumults, and Massacres of 
the Romans and Italians during the Space of One Hundred and Twentie Yeares New before the Peaceable 
Empire of Augustus Caesar (London, 1601), 79-82. See abo Florus’s account of how rebel leaders such 
as Eunus, Athenio, and Spartacus took up “royall ornaments” in “a Kingly manner” and adopted the 
“Ensignes and Fasces” of vanquished Roman soldiers for their own burgeoning armies, in The Roman 
History of Lucius J. Flonis, 132-155, 155-158. 
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the perceived dangers of Catholic plotting and introduced outright hostilities with 
the French and Spanish. Given widespread fears of Catholic subversion in the de- 
cades surrounding the Glorious Revolution, colonial officials in Barbados took a 
keen interest in news of Catholic intrigues in the primarily Protestant realm. They 
also drew on stereotypes of Catholic rebellion plots in England and exaggerated 
histories of Ireland’s rebellions to flesh out their images of what a slave uprising 
planned with the same dexterity might look like.** 

Fears regarding the capacity of Catholics for insurrectionary violence provided 
investigators with guiding concepts that offered visions of conspiratorial planning, 
diversionary fires, indiscriminate massacre, and social reversal. Beliefs about Cath- 
olic insurrection in England were perhaps best encapsulated in revelations about the 
so-called Popish Plot of 1678. This conspiracy scare in London began when Titus 
Oates, a peripatetic troublemaker, came forward with an elaborate false confession 
that convinced Charles Il. He claimed special knowledge of an imminent Catholic 
rebellion based on his conversations with Jesuits and other plotters, but in fact it was 
a fabrication designed to play on the king's and the populace’s familiar fears. No one 
unraveled the deceit for several years. As a myth that was widely believed, the Popish 
Plot 1s an excellent window onto assumptions about Catholic insurgency because 
Oates perfectly distilled and fully articulated fears that had long been circulating.*” 

As in many other Catholic conspiracies that also constituted this politico-reli- 
gious frame of reference, the abortive uprising described by Oates was to commence 
when the plotters set fire to London in several places at once in predetermined 
combinations of important streets. The diversion would enable Catholic Englishmen 
to surprise their Protestant neighbors and slaughter them. Oates’s confessions 
played on longstanding fears that Catholics were behind unexplained fires: Jesuits, 
whom a polemicist termed “those grand /ncendiaries in all senses,” supposedly re- 
ceived training in the production of smoldering fire-starting devices called fireballs. 
He also pointedly confirmed popular suspicions of French or Catholic designs behind 
the Great Fire of London (1666) by relating a Jesuit’s boast that his co-conspirators 
had used “700 Fire-Balls” with the help of “fifty or sixty Irish” and “several French- 
men.” (No massacre followed the Great Fire, supposedly because they preferred to 
use it as a distraction “to plunder what they could,” bagging a small fortune of 
£14,000.) In the Popish Plot, Oates reported “a List of 20000 Catholicks in London” 
who would rise at a moment's notice to “cut the Throats of a hundred thousand 
Protestants.” As another polemicist reminded readers, Catholics were natural fol- 
lowers and in thrall to the pontiff, “obliged to rebel at any time upon the Popes 
pleasure.” Many English were captivated by the idea of Catholics slipping into neigh- 
bors’ houses and slitting “their throats ... in their beds.” This domestic enemy 

* Tim Harris, Restoration Charnes M and Ais Atnedoms, [660-1685 (London, 2005); Harris, Rev- 
olution The Great Crisis of the Batish Monarchy, 683-1720 (London, 2006); Stanwood, The Empire 
Reformed, 17=19. For example, a planter in America learned from a London correspondent that “the 
Distraction of this Place att present is great, occasioned by a Hornde Plott of the Roman Catholicks 
against His Maj[esty]’s Sacred Person and Government.” John Jeffreys to [Philip Ludwell?], November 
29, 1678, Lee Family Papers, Mss] L531 fl, Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, 

# John P. Kenyon, The Popish Plot (London, 1972); Alan Marshall, The Strange Death of Edmund 
Godfrey: Plots and Politics in Restoration London (London, 1999). For those craving detail, Oates sold 


his tale as 4 Tree Narrative of the Hornd Plot and Conspiracy of the Popish Party against the Life of His 
Sacred Majesty, the Government and the Protestant Religion (London, 1679), 
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FIGURE 6: A list of spoils was allegedly circulated by the pope to award offices and titles to top conspirators 
after a Catholic insurrection in England, as Titus Oates falsely confessed in an elaborate hoax known as the 
Popish Plot of 1678. From Oates,A Trae Narnctive of the Hornd Plot and Conspiracy of the Popish Panty against 
the Life of His Sacred Majesty, the Government and the Protestant Religion (London, 1679), 50-51, RB 68853, 
The Huntington Library, San Marmo, California. 


blended in with loyal subjects, lurked in the shadows, and breached households. 
These guiding concepts assisted investigators In making sense of informants’ ref- 
erences to fire and war in a colony besieged by an internal enemy.*” 

Control of the realm—at the highest levels, and in households—seemed to be at 
stake in Catholic insurrection. Oates claimed that conspirators would take the titles 
and offices of leading Protestants, as he revealed in a list purportedly drawn up by 
the pope. (See Figure 6.) A similar list proved appealing as a way for investigators 
to represent many of the Barbados plotters’ goals. Rape was commonly predicted 
as part of any Catholic insurrection. The prospect focused men’s minds on the vul- 
nerability of households, which were fundamental to social order and assurances of 
lmeal purity. One author warned men to expect “troops of Papists ravishing your 

40 QOates,A True Narrative of the Horrid Plot and Conspiracy of the Popish Party, 190, 194-197, 206, 
220-221; Andrew Marvell, An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Goverment in England 
(Amsterdam, 1677), 10-11; Bernard Capp, “Arson, Threats of Arson, and Incivility in Early Modern 
England,” in Peter Burke, Brian Harrison, and Paul Slack, eds., Civil Histories: Essays Presented to Sir 
Keith Thomas (Oxford, 2000), 197-213; Miller, Popery and Politics in England, chap. 5; Adrian Tinnis- 
wood, By Permission of Heaven: The True Story of the Great Fire of London (London, 2003), chaps. 9, 
l4; Frances E. Dolan, “Ashes and ‘the Archive’: The London Fire of 1666, Partisanship, and Proof,” 
Journal of Medieval and Early Modem Studies 31, no. 2 (2001): 379-408, here 387. 
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FIGURE 7: London would have fallen in a Catholic rebellion conspiracy that included the familiarsteps of decoy 
fires, popular insurrection, invasion, rape, and massacre, according to seventeenth-century Protestant English 
stereotypes, as illustrated in this broadside. A Scheme of Popish Crielties: ar, A Prospect of What Wee Must Expect 
under a Popish Successor (London, 1681), RB 183932, The Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 
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wives and daughters” in his illustrated broadside of a stereotypical Catholic insur- 
rection, which included “a City. . . set on fire in divers parts,” massacre, conversion, 
political takeover, and French invasion. (See the upper-center and upper-right pan- 
els of Figure 7.) Such widespread predictions of insurrectionary rape in London 
provided models for men in Barbados to use in meditating on their own households’ 
vulnerability to this bight of early modern wartare. The prevalent Catholic example 
helped masters think through how their rape of slaves could very well be turned back 
against them.*! 

Another, ethnicized framing that centered on Catholic violence was available in 
accounts of the Irish Rebellion of 1641. In this case, real violence occurred. The 
undeniable reality of some aspects of the resulting depiction gave undeserved cre- 
dence to other, more dubious allegations about the motives of the Irish and exag- 
gerations of their violence, all of which appeared to confirm some deep-seated ideas 
about potential Catholic insurrection. Sir John Temple supplied the delivery mech- 
anism for this frame of reference by establishing a formidable Protestant interpre- 
tation of the conflict in his book The Jrish Rebellion (1646), His work went through 
at least ten editions, appeared as cheaper abstractions in 1660, 1679, and 1689, and 
influenced popular martyrologies: it saturated English understandings of Ireland.** 

*! Oates, A Tree Narrative of the Horrid Plot and Conspiracy of the Popish Party, 211, 222-223; A 
Scheme of Popish Cruetties; or, A Prospect of What Wee Must Expect under a Popish Successor (London, 


1681). 
42 Sir John Temple, fhe Irish Rebellion; or, An History of the Beginnings and First Progresse of the 
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Temple estimated with great hyperbole that rebels had massacred 300,000 Protes- 
tants in simultaneous risings throughout Ireland. In the book’s gruesome scenes, 
Irish insurgents took delight in setting fire to Protestant victims and their homes. 
They did so under the tutelage of foreign priests, friars, and Jesuits who infiltrated 
the realm and “charmed the Irish,” who supposedly could not organize themselves, 
and served as expert plotters of insurrections. Temple asserted that the plot was 
“sealed up no doubt with many execrable Oaths, the great engines of these times.” 
He also hinted at a perverse social inversion that motivated conspirators: the leading 
Catholic Irish supposedly divided up the titles of the English Protestant elite and 
nominated a king, Phelim O'Neill, who would “settle the whole power of the State 
in the hands of the Natives.” After the burning and massacre, Temple concluded, 
the conspirators would replace the kingdom’s English place names with their Gaelic 
originals.*4 

This frame of reference arrived in Barbados by way of reading, but its ideas be- 
came more relevant and remained present in the following decades as tens of thou- 
sands of Irish servants arrived. Traffickers procured many of them through warfare, 
in a mechanism resembling the enslavement of Africans, especially during the sup- 
pression of Ireland's rebellions of the 1640s. For the rest of the seventeenth century, 
planters reluctantly purchased them and tended to treat them worse than servants 
from other regions of the British Isles, prompting one contemporary to call them 
“white slaves.” In conjunction with indirect memories of the Irish Rebellion and 
other violence, these servants embodied the threat of Catholic rebellion and gave 
it a proto-class dimension. What’s more, Irish servants’ demonstrated companion- 
ship with Africans and their shared resistance activities established a pattern of social 
relations that encouraged planters to connect ideas rooted in the British Isles to the 
local situation in Barbados. In the 1650s, “several Irish servants and negroes” left 
their estates to establish a rebellious maroon community in an uncultivated corner 
of the island. Planters surely also knew that Irish servants in the English Leeward 
Islands had repeatedly tried to leverage their Catholic faith into political alliance 
with a foreign power by rebelling during attempted invasions by Catholic France.*4 

Irish leadership of a colony-wide rebellion appeared to come to Barbados in 1686, 
when island officials entertained African accusations that Irish servants were plan- 
ning to revolt. The ordeal further linked the two subjugated peoples in the minds 
of officials, and more importantly it incorporated familiar framings of Irish rebel- 


Genen! Rebellion Raised within the Kingdom of freland upon the Three and Twentieth Day of October, in 
the Year, lod] (London, 1646); Toby Barnard, “1641: A Bibliographical Essay,” in Brian Mac Cuarta, 
ed., Ulster 1641: Aspects of the Rising (Belfast, 1993), 173-186, here 178-179; Kathleen M. Noonan, 
“Martyrs in Flames’: Sir John Temple and the Conception of the Irish in English Martyrologies,” Albion 
36, no. 2 (2004): 223-255. 

4 ‘Tempk, The /rish Rebellion, 6, 31, 40, 66, 68, 54, 87, 91, 93, 94, 103; Nicholas Canny, Kingdom and 
Colony: freland in the Atlantic World, 1560-1800 (Baltimore, 1958), 64-65. In fact, the rebellion spread 
haphazardly from Ulster in the north. Characterization as a “massacre” has been questioned by Canny, 
who interprets the events to have been “raids” for property in which only resisters were killed. See Canny, 
“What Really Happened in Ireland in 16417,” in Jane H. Ohlmeyer, ed., freland from Independence to 
Occupation, /64/-—1600 (Cambridge, 1995), 24-42. 

“4 John Secor, “Some Observations on the Island Barbadoes” (1667), ed. and transcribed by Jerome 
S Handler and Lon Shelby, in “A Seventeenth Century Commentary on Labor and Military Problems 
in Barbados,” Jounal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society 34 (1975): 117-121; Beckles, “A 
“Ruotous and Unruly Lot”; Newman, A New Horid of Labor, 19-82. 
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housness directly into local interpretations of Barbadian social unrest just six years 
before the investigation of 1692, enabling further analogizing. The threat of an Irish 
rising in Barbados seemed realistic to planters in early 1686, with Catholic power 
ascendant in England in the wake of James II's defeat of a Protestant pretender, the 
Duke of Monmouth. In Barbados, an informer revealed that several conspirators, 
including “some White servants,” intended to meet the following Sunday to plan a 
massacre that would “destroy all Masters and Mistrisses of Familyes.” The attorney 
general took depositions and arrested twenty-two Africans. Unfortunately, no de- 
tailed record survives to provide us with a clear picture of the planned violence. All 
we do know ts that enslaved informers confirmed fears of a “combinacon [of] the 
Irish servants and Negroes,” which led to the arrest of eighteen Irishmen and surely 
invited speculation about the tactics these two groups would adopt. In time, however, 
investigators decided that the evidence consisted of nothing more than exhausted 
complaints or drunken boasting. Judges acquitted the Irish suspects, who appeared 
not “soe far guilty as was first suspected,” but sentenced many Africans to death as 
examples. In looking for a conspiracy combining Catholics and slaves, Barbadian 
officials nearly found one.** 

Soon again, colonial officials showed a willingness to conflate fears of religious 
violence, Irish insurgency, and African rebellion when Edwyn Stede, the governor 
of Barbados, discovered a Catholic insurrectionary plot on the island in February 
1689, Just three years prior to the slave conspiracy scare, Barbadians lived through 
a local version of England's great social and religious conflict, sharpening their 
awareness of available guiding concepts. Stede’s discovery of a Catholic conspiracy 
was a politically astute move fifteen days after his receipt of a report that William 
III's Protestant coup was likely to succeed in ousting James II. Stede jailed two 
prominent Catholics—Sir Thomas Montgomery, a merchant and attorney general, 
and Willoughby Chamberlain, a wealthy planter—and collected depositions that 
mixed the accurate identification of Catholics with garbled hearsay about threatened 
violence.** He marshaled the most damning pieces of information to charge that they 
planned an insurrection among the “poor Irish servants and freemen,” whom they 
organized in accordance with “a list taken of some that were at mass.” On the ap- 
pointed day, “the Magazine was... to be blowne up” and a French invasion would 
land, having been coordinated through clandestine communication by traveling 
priests and a French admiral, The goal appeared to be to install a new “popish gov- 
ernor” and to convert the colony’s Protestant inhabitants by wielding “fire and fag- 
got,” threatening Protestant colonists that they “must turn, run or burn.” What's 
more, Tobias Frere, already a member of the Council of Barbados, saw suspicion fall 
on Edward Bourke, a Catholic Irishman and formerly a “bought servant” of Frere’s 
late uncle and benefactor, for helping the two ringleaders “in fetching and enter- 
taining the Jesuit.” Frere and the Council of Barbados also arrested “three Portuges 

** Barbados Council Minutes, February 16, 1686, March 16, 1686, Lucas Transcript, reel 2, 157-1538, 
160, National Library Service, Bridgetown; Hilary McD. Beckles, White Servitude and Black Slavery in 
Barbados, 1627-1715 (Knoxville, Tenn., 1989), 112. 

4 Stanwood, The Empire Reformed, 90-96; lan K. Steele, The English Atlantic, 1675-1740; An Ex- 
ploration of Communication and Community (Oxford, 1986), 95-97; Shona Johnston, “Papists in a Prot- 


estant World: The Catholic Anglo-Atlantic in the Seventeenth Century” (Ph.D. diss., Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 2011): Shaw, Everday Life in the Early English Caribbean, 140-146. 
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Negroes” who did “openly profess themselves Roman Catholick” and were “often 
seen at Mass.” The council members predicted that these three men might “seduc[e] 
and dra[w] of[f] the Negroes and other slaves of this Island to that Religion” and 
engineer “wicked attempts and designes” of insurrection. The Catholic menace and 
the African threat not only were analogous; they merged into one for Frere.*’ 

But rather than adopt European frames of reference wholesale in the conspiracy 
findings of 1692, Barbados investigators chose not to borrow some of the most prom- 
inent elements of Roman histories and Catholic fears. They rejected ideas that failed 
to reflect their experiences of Barbadian sociohistorical developments or to tally with 
their frames of reference, and that contradicted masters’ interest In domination. 
Investigators did not ascribe motives of religious conversion to slave conspirators in 
1675 and 1692 despite predicting that they would borrow tactics from Catholic in- 
surrections. They recognized, either from direct observation or through informants, 
that the island’s enslaved population was largely non-Christian and non-Muslim and 
held religious beliefs that did not spur expansion into unconverted populations. Nor 
was the idiom of militant conversion consistent with Europeans’ own histories of 
Roman conspiracies and the Irish Rebellion, which emphasized massacre and social 
inversion. In addition to these Incongrulties, investigators who justified domination 
by identifying enslaved Africans as a “heathenish . . . sort of people” found it over- 
whelmingly expedient to deny slaves strong politico-religious affiliation in insur- 
gency." Similar political convenience explains why the creators of Barbados’s con- 
spiracy report didnot take up the language of “war” so prevalent in Roman histories, 
Readers of Florus and Plutarch encountered the “bondmens warre” in Sicily and the 
“Spartacus Warre,” conducted by an “Army of slaves.” Slaveholders did not use this 
legitimating language when describing averted rebellions, even when depicting the 
conspirators of 1692 in militia regiments, because it served their dominant position 
to deny the possibility that enslaved people could be independent. Even in Jamaica's 
military struggles with maroons, the colonial assembly referred to these self-rulng 
polities as “in rebellion” and sent expeditions for “reducing the rebellious negroes.” 
Favoring political convenience, magistrates chose not to discuss the possible insur- 
gency in terms of a civil war. The limits that colonists placed on how they depicted 
“slave conspiracy” demonstrate that although existing framings provided many core 
concepts, their power was constrained not only by local developments but also by 
political expediency.*? 

The memory of Barbados’s 1692 conspiracy scare lingered for generations, 

*? Fdwyn Stede to Earl of Shrewsbury, May 30, 1689, CSPCS, 13: 48-56; Copy of Andrew Lynche 
to Sir Thomas Montgomery, February 10, 1689, TNA, PRO, CO 28/37, 21; Evidences in Behalf of the 
King Examined against James Hanley Accused of Speaking Dangerous Words, March 4, 1689, ibid.,, 37; 
Deposition of Caesar Crawford, n.d., tbid., 38; Deposition of Willin Legal, March 11, 1689, ibid., 64; 
Barbados Council Minutes, March 11, 1689, Lucas Transcripts, reel 2, 497, National Library Service, 
Bridgetown. On Bourke, see Memorandum as to the Appointment of Captain Edward Bourke to the 
Council of Barbados, June 29, 1698, CSPCS, 16: 298-299; Susan Dwyer Amussen, Carfhbbean Exchanges: 
Savery and the Transformation of English Society, 1640-1700 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2007), 166, 

33 An Act for the Better Ordering and Governing of Negroes, September 27, 1661, Barbados Acts, 
TNA, PRO, CO 30/2, 16-22. 

“ [Florus,|] The Roman Histories of Lucius fultus Flonis, 347; [Plutarch,] The Lives of the Noble Gre- 
cians and Romanes, 604; [Florus,] The Roman History of Luctus J. Florus, Made English, 155; Jamaica 
Assembly Minutes, May 7, 1731, March 11] and 17, 1736, in Jounals of the Assembly of Jamaica, 14 vob. 
(Spanish Town, 1795-1829), 3: 7, 332, 335. 
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thereby supplanting the histories of Roman slave revolts and English Catholic plots 
that colonists drew on to inform their first narratives. Historian John Oldmixon em- 
phasized the audacity of the plot in The British Empire in America (1708) and gave 
far more attention to it than to other plots. He wrote about the tsland’s series of 
alleged conspiracies in a way that conflated many aspects, linked one to another (“the 
Blacks” formed “another” plot), and essentialized the cumulative experience as an 
ongoing struggle of “the Negroes” against “the Europeans.” In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, slaveholders familiar with Barbados’s experience found the 1692 plot to be a 
useful touchstone when facing their own fears with similar violent rituals of anxiety, 
release, and reassurance. A conspiracy Investigator in Antigua explicitly invoked the 
ordeal “many Years Since in Barbadoes” when comparing his predicament in 1736 
to examples “that can be found in Story” or taken from “Memory or Reading,” giving 
new life to these ideas about enslaved blacks’ obsession with vengeance and ferocious 
means for satisfying their desires. America’s encounters with slave conspiracies were 
coalescing into a powerful set of ideas that no longer needed to borrow as heavily 
from such distant realms. 

Echoes of Barbados and its contributing discourses reverberated through Anglo- 
American practices of slavery until their demise, and even after. Consider the al- 
legation In conspiracy investigations that plotters planned to set diversionary fires 
and then ambush masters who rushed to extinguish them. According to records of 
confessions, slaves said they would “set the Town & Magazine afire and in the Con- 
fusion kill the white People” in South Carolina (1749); set fire to the “Towns in many 
places at once, [so that] all the whites who came to help extinguish them were to be 
murdered in the confusion” in Jamaica (1760); “fire the houses, cry fire, and kill the 
people as they came out” in New York (1775); “fire the lower end of Richmond in 
order to confuse the white people” in Virginia (1800); and “set the town on fire in 
different places & as the whites come out ... slay them” in the landmark Denmark 
Vesey plot in South Carolina (1822). Other elements of the Barbados findings also 
recurred: the use of sworn oaths to maintain long-term secrecy; a conspirator’s rev- 
elation just before the planned insurrection; intentions to massacre white men and 
rape white women; and desires ultimately to replace the leading gentlemen In society 
by taking their names, titles, and estates. Even on the eve of Reconstruction in the 
United States in 1865, similar rumors about the tumultuous intentions of freed- 
people influenced post—Civil War politics by playing on a cluster of assumptions 
already established in the slave conspiracy scares of earlier generations. What oc- 
curred in Barbados was part of a larger phenomenon integral to the history of slavery 
and race in America.” 

™ John Oldmixon, The British Empire in America: Containing the History of the Discovery, Settlement, 
Progress and State of All the British Colonies on the Continent and Islands of America, 2 vols. (London, 
1708), 2: 38, 47, 356, 58-59, 60-61, 72, 118-119, 126; Valentine Morris, Memorandum in Response to 
Petition to End Executions, January 24, 1737, in Antigua Council Minutes, January 31, 1737, TNA, PRO, 
CO 9/10, 127, 128. 

*l Confession of Agrippa, January 24, 1749, Council Journal no. 17, South Carolina Department of 
Archives and History; Thistlewood, diary entry of June 7, 1760, in Hall, Ja Miserable Slavery, 104; “Ad- 
vices from Ulster County, February 22, 1775." New York Journal, March 2, 1775; Testimony of Gilbert, 
Trial of Sam Byrd, September 27, 1800, in Philip J. Schwarz, ed., Gabriel's Conspiracy: A Documentary 
History (Charlottesville, Va., 2012), 114; Evidence Document B, Records of the General Assembly, 
November 28, 1822, Governors’ Messages, 1328, South Carolina Department of Archives and History, 
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CONSPIRACY DETECTION IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Barbados exemplifies the many in- 
stances in which people have comprehended emergent situations by comparing their 
immediate circumstances to the totality of their experiences. As a consequence of 
the decision to exploit greater numbers of enslaved Africans, colonizers found them- 
selves surrounded by a large population whose words and actions they found in- 
scrutable. Although insurrections were few in number, and enslaved people's politics 
focused more on community formation than on racial revolution, masters gave in- 
ordinate attention to the possibility of insurrection. Fear and a lack of comprehen- 
sion led them to enlist local informants through the use of coercion and rewards to 
assist in clarifying subjugated people’s intentions. In this moment of urgency to pro- 
duce understandings, masters and slaves collaborated unequally to speculate about 
violence that might occur. Informants responded to prompts by confessing infor- 
mation that investigators then evaluated and assembled into a picture of the “con- 
spiracy” that emphasized the aspects that were most consistent with guiding concepts 
from the frames of reference available to them, namely classical histories of Rome 
and fears of Catholic violence, while still resembling what masters and slaves knew 
about exploitation and other Barbadian sociohistorical structures and developments. 
Congruencies among these guiding concepts facilitated agreement among individ- 
uals of differing experiences, even across cultural and linguistic divides. The result 
was a picture of networked plotting, racial massacre, and social reversal that only 
loosely approximated the features of those slave rebellions that were actually re- 
alized. These ideas, often taken as innate to slavery, grew in part from historically 
specific preoccupations with political precariousness, frontier vulnerability, and re- 
ligious violence in the late seventeenth century. Historicizing “conspiracy” in this 
way illuminates Atlantic techniques of knowledge creation and necessitates a re- 
evaluation of our relationship to narratives of insurrection, the societies they cre- 
ated, and the worlds they have obscured. 

Barbados was similar to other early modern Atlantic spaces where new migra- 
tions rapidly drew together heterogeneous populations from previously unconnected 
places to exploit human and natural resources in novel ways. Although Atlantic his- 
tory has profitably used a spatial orientation and shifting scales to critique nationalist 
historiographies by emphasizing interconnectedness, boundary-crossing, and hybrid- 
ization, scholars have drawn less attention to the disorientation and vulnerability 
experienced by most migrants as they took up positions at what were still the pe- 
ripheries of Native American, European, and African systems.*? Caribbean slavery 
is only the most obvious of the period's innovative practices that exacerbated the 
exposure of everyone around them to instability and harm. People grappled with 
Atlantic problems of unfamiliarity and vulnerability through a distinctively Atlantic 











Columbia, $.C., quoted in Johnson, “Denmark Vesey and Hs Co-Conspirators,” 957; Steven Hahn, 
“Extravagant Expectations’ of Freedom: Rumour, Political Struggle, and the Christmas Insurrection 
Scare of 1865 in the American South,” Past & Present 157, no. 1 (1997): 122-158. 

*2 Jack P. Greene and Philip D, Morgan, eds., Atlantic History: A Critical Appraisal (New York, 2008); 
James H. Sweet, “The Quiet Violence of Ethnogenesis,” Wiliam and Mary Quarterly, 3rd series, 68, no. 
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approach to sense-making and prediction. As we have come to expect from this 
arena, they drew on elaborately heterogeneous webs of ideas that compounded the 
complexity of knowledge creation. But the Barbados example should remind us also 
that the local and the global played off each other so subtly that they were integral 
when something new was made. This creative Atlantic technique rested on more than 
its location at the meeting point of radial connections from other regions. When 
Atlantic migrants together made sense of something, their physical proximity and 
face-to-face interaction brought far-off worlds into contact and facilitated an in- 
terplay of the utmost precision between local material realities and several frames 
of reference that were rooted elsewhere. The technique was at once hyper-local and 
extensively global. 

The idea of slave conspiracy and its conflation with actual rebellions has long 
distorted understandings of the political activities of the enslaved. For masters in 
early modern America, the only significant difference between a conspiracy and a 
rebellion was the stage to which the insurgent activity was allowed to develop. Thus 
magistrates sometimes retroactively explained an actualized rebellion as originating 
as a conspiracy that they had failed to detect, and they expressed relief that the plan 
had somehow misfired and did not spark as general a conflagration as it seemed was 
usually intended. Given that there were twice as many conspiracy investigations as 
there were actual revolts, these magistrates’ speculative and relatively voluminous 
findings may have influenced how masters interpreted specific actualized revolts, the 
general problem of slave insurgency, and even the Haitian Revolution, These specific 
conspiracy findings and generalized assessments often drew attention to potential 
insurgents’ capacity for self-organization rather than belittled it, rooted as these 
narratives were in Atlantic vulnerability rather than imperial mastery. In fact, when 
exposed masters labeled a threat a “conspiracy,” they associated it with a practice 
of politics recognized in Europe, even though this was inexpedient for their attempts 
to assert authonty.™ 

Narratives of insurrectionary conspiracy may remain powerful today because they 
appeal to our moral convictions and tantalize us with a world that might have been, 
while fitting with a dominant historiographical approach that matches oppression 
with resistance in racial slavery. But for historians, a consequence of taking con- 
spiracy narratives at nearly face value has been to encourage a flattened rendering 
of enslaved people’s political lives, mapped onto an axis of domination and resistance 
between master and slave. Rebellion was one of many possible human responses, far 
from automatic, and we must confront the relative absence of insurrection after the 
middle passage.” While no person wished to be enslaved, the overwhelming majority 
of enslaved people appear to have calculated the personal costs and improbable 

" Consider, for example, the local leveraging of distant authority in Benton, 4 Search for Sovereignty, 
24-25, 99-100; Joseph C,. Miller, ed., The Panceton Companion to Atlantic History (Princeton, N.J., 
2014). 

2 Monod, Jacobitism and the English People, chaps. 4, 10; Ed White, “The Value of Conspiracy 
Theory,” Amencan Literary History 14, no. 1 (2002): 1-31; Barry Coward and Julian Swann, eds., Con- 
spiracies and Conspiracy Theory in Early Modern Europe: From the Waidensians to the French Revolution 
(Burlington, Vt., 2004), On whether Europeans could have conceived of the Haitian Revolution before 
it occurred, cf. Trouillot, Sdencing the Past, chap. 3. 
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success of insurrection. Cognizant of their own vulnerability, they chose instead to 
challenge the terms of their enslavement day by day, in the security of anonymity, 
as many historians have documented. Yet even this masks a politics that held more 
meaning for displaced individuals: the associational practices that created (and con- 
tested) new groups of belonging, such as family and neo-ethnicity, and that estab- 
lished religious authorities and developed valuable communal resources.™ Although 
some of these activities created infrastructures for rebellion, relatively few enslaved 
people actually took up arms. Their multidimensional politics was not restricted to 
the master-slave axis. Perhaps the origins of conspiracy narratives should cause us 
to wonder how indebted we are, in our attempts to write histories of resistance and 
insurgency, to a paradigm developed largely through the ideas of slaveholders. 

™ For example, John W. Blassingame, fhe Slave Community Plantation Life in the Antebellum South 
(1972; repr., New York, 1979); White, “It Was a Proud Day’”; Morgan, Slave Counterpornt, chaps. 5-10; 
Dylan C. Penningroth, The Claims of Ainfolk: Afncan American Property and Community in the Nine- 
teenth-Century South (Chapel Hill, N.C., 2003). [follow Vincent Brown's “capacious” definition of pol- 


itics in “Social Death and Political Life in the Study of Slavery,” American Historical Review 114, no. 
5 (December 2009): 1231-1249, here 1246. 
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